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HE whole secret of the difficulties which beset practical viti- 
culture in the open air of the British Isles is summed up 
by implication in a poetic phrase used concerning a glass 

of wine, by Oliver Wendell Holmes—* It drank the splendour of 
the sun That flushed the purple grapes,” for the eccentricities of 
the English summer are such that “ splendour of the sun” is a 
thing not to be relied upon. Our climate notwithstanding, 
however, men have made vineyards unto themselves, and digged 
them round and about, in this country from time to time since the 
earliest ages. According to some authorities, the monks were 
the first to attempt the culture of vines and the production of 
wine in Great Britain; but the better opinion seems to be that 
the Romans, who were enthusiasts in gardening, and certainly 
introduced many of their favourite plants when they occupied this 
country, brought with them the vine also. At any rate, there is 
no doubt that wines were manufactured in Britain in the year 
276 A.D., and that many vineyards were in existence at that time 
in various parts of the country. Bede, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,” states that vineyards were attached to many of the 
monasteries in his day, and Malmesbury mentions in his 
‘History of the Kings” various counties where vineyards were 
flourishing. The Domesday Bock also records the survey of 
various vineyards which were in existence during the reign of 
William the Conqueror. <A vineyard in connection with Windsor 
Castle was in cultivation from 1155 to 1820, whether con- 
tinuously or not has not been ascertained. 

Of the interesting and successful experiments in viticulture 
made by Mr. Hamilton, of Pain’s Hill, during the last century, 
and of the high prices realised by his wine of British manu- 
facture, the readers of Country Lirr have already heard ; and 
there is an interesting passage upon the potentialities of vine 
culture in the “ Dissertation on the Growth of Wine in England” 
(Bath, 1786) of F. X. Vispré. After alluding to the Pain’s Hill 
experiment, the writer explains that we have many situations and 
soils more suitable than those of Pain’s Hill. He continues :— 

‘“‘It is with the greatest confidence I can affirm, what I said 
before, that grapes could ripen in the Southern Counties of 
England at least six times in-seven years, from some experi- 
ments I made at Chelsea in 1784, upon a few plants in a small 
vineyard, situated in a low ground, exposed to the north-east, 
covered by a wall at the south-west, and the place surrounded 
by trees. The whole summer, except one fortnight, was rainy ; 
yet with all these disadvantages the grapes at the end of October 
were sufficiently ripe to make wine. 

“One may conclude from this example that in open airy 
ground the same sort of grapes—the Miller or Black Cluster- 
notwithstanding the bad season, would have vubtained a perfect 
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GRAPE GATHERING. 


maturity even as far as 52deg. of Northern latitude. In the 
cold and rainy year 1782, I visited the vineyard at Pain’s Hill. 
The grapes at the end of October were only changing colour. 
They did not ripen that year.” 

Chelsea, it is interesting to note, is, in spite of the growth of 
population and deterioration of atmosphere, still a wine district 
ina small way, and vines flourish amazingly in it. For example, 
Mr. Best, of Swan Walk, formerly secretary to Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, has made an annual practice of turning the produce of 
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his vines into wine, though it must 
be noted with regret that the last 
vintage was lost by reason of un- 
skilled bottling, which was the 
more curious in that a professional 
bottler was called into requisition. 
‘* At least six times in seven years” 
would seem, from the experience 
gained in the Welsh vineyards of 
Lord Bute, which are our principal 
concern, to be too sanguine an esti- 
mate, for eight successful vintages 
in twenty-one years is their record. 
There have been found courageous 
horticulturists who have refused 
to be disheartened by the prescribed 
limit of 52deg. Thus, late in the 
eighteenth century, or early in the 
nineteenth, the Duke of Athole 
planted a vineyard with much care 
and at great expense on a high plot 
of ground at Dunkeld overlooking 
the Tay. The walls and the 
terraces still remain, and are known 
as “The Vinery,” but no record of 
success or failure has come under 
our notice. 

It was in 1875 that a serious experiment in vine-growing 
and wine-making was first begun by the Marquis of Bute in 
South Wales. Satisfied that grapes could be grown, and suf- 
ficiently ripened, in the open air for the purpose of wine-making, 
Lord Bute determined to plant a vineyard near his old Feudal 
Castle of Castell Coch, or the Red Castle, in Glamorganshire. 
By way of preliminary, he sent his head gardener to France 
with letters of introduction to some of the best-known vine- 
growers and wine merchants, with the view of eliciting all 
information that might be of service in starting the new venture. 
After a short sojourn and a tour through the wine districts of 
Irance, Mr. Pettigrew came home and began to lay out and 
plant the vineyard at Castell Coch. Only two varieties of vines 
were recommended, Gamay noir and Mille blanche, both exten- 
sively grown in the colder districts of France, and of these 
Gamay noir alone is now grown in the South Wales vineyards. 
Mille blanche did not succeed in the Welsh climate. The annals 
of the experiment and the methods of cultivation employed are 
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LZHE LAST LOAD OF GRAPES. 


matters of practical interest. When the vineyard had been two 
years in existence, the first wine was made from a light crop of 
grapes. In the following year, 1878, another light crop yielded 
a small quantity of wine. It was not, however, until 1881 that 
the first good vintage was obtained, and this was afterwards sold 
at 60s. per dozen. The seasons of 1884 and 1885 were fairly 
good, as the yield of wine in each year was about four hogsheads. 
In 1886 Lord Bute was so far satisfied with the result of his 
experiments, that he gave instructions to have another vineyard 
planted at Swanbridge, a small hamlet over-looking the Bristol 
Channel, seven miles to the south-west of Cardiff. This vineyard 
is about twice the size of that at Castell Coch, with a gentle slope 
tothe south. Until 1887 no more wine was made, but that year of 
Jubilee was favoured with a grand summer, and the grapes ripened 
to perfection. The wine of that vintage has been described as a 
‘“‘Juscious golden wine.” During the years 18go, 1891, and 1892, 
a small quantity of wine was made, but in 1893 the production 
of wine reached the highest point during the whole of this 
experiment, for no less than 40 hogsheads were made. The 
grapes were gathered and crushed by the end of September— 
almost a full month earlier than ever before or after. In 1896 
25 hogsheads of wine were made, and this was nearly all 
furnished from the grapes grown at Swanbridge, as mildew 
attacked the vines at Castell Coch so severely that the crop was 
almost a failure. Last year Swanbridge again supplied the 
grapes for the wine-making, for:mildew once more ruined the 
whole of the grapes at Castell Coch. The vineyard at the latter 
place, being backed on one side by a thick wood, has been more 
or less subject to these attacks for some years past, and each 
year the attack seems to gain virulence. The salt breezes 
which pass over the vineyard at Swanbridge seem to ward 
off the mildew disease from the vines there, and this is, there- 
fore, proving the more successful and trustworthy vineyard of 
the two. 

The appearance of the Welsh vineyards is very similar to 
that of those of the Continent, the vines being planted in 
straight rows, 3ft. apart, and the same distance from plant 
to plant. Stout stakes are driven into the ground by each 
plant, and as the vine-rods grow up they aré securely fastened 
to these, and when they reach the top, about 4ft. above the 
ground, the young growths are stopped and not allowed to 
develop any further. The grapes are usually borne about 
12in. or 16in. above the level of the ground; the lower they 
are the better they ripen. After: the leaves have fallen— 
about the end of November—the rods are pruned to within 
two or three buds of the base of the vine. In the spring, 
when these buds start into growth, only four of the strongest 
shoots are allowed to develop, the weaker ones being all pinched 
out. To prevent, or combat, mildew the vines are sprayed 
three or four times during the summer with dilute Bordeaux 
mixture, by means of the pulvérisateur. This is a copper 
vessel, fitted with pump, india-rubber pipe, and spray, capable 
of holding four gallons cf the liquid. The vessel is strapped 
to the back of the workman; and arranged in such a way that 
with one hand he works the handle of the pump across his left 
shoulder, whilst with the other he manipulates the hose-pipe and 
spray. 

The busiest period of the year in connection with the vine- 
yards is, of course, during the vintage. Tor the greater part of 
the year six men are quite sufficient to perform the work, which 
consists mainly in tying up the vines and keeping the ground 
clear of weeds. When the-grape-gathering begins, however, 
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if the crop is as it ought to be, sg 
an additional number of men 
are set on to ass*st the regular 
vineyard-keepers. These extra 
helpers are drawn from the staff 
at the Cardiff Castle gardens, 
and, as the vintage at its best 
only lasts for a very short time, 
the change of work and scene 
is thoroughly enjoyed by these 
grape-gatherers, in spite of 
the hard work which the wine- 
making entails. It should here 
be mentioned that all the 
apparatus for converting the 
grapes into wine is_ kept at 
the Cardiff Castle gardens, 
which stand midway between 
the two vineyards. Thus the 
grapes gathered each day have 
to be conveyed every afternoon 
to Cardiff. The vintage usually 
commences about the middle of i 
October, the fruit being by that 


time at itsripest. The gatherers ; 
use knives, or scissors, for cut- : 
ting the bunches from the vines, { 
and each takes a row, from ) 
which he strips the bunches, : 


placing them in buckets or ir ; 
baskets, which, when filled, are } 
carried off and emptied into 
large tubs or barrels on the 
vineyard trolley. Each day’s 
gathering is passed through the 
égrappoir, pulped, and put intg the vat on the same day as 
gathered. 

Last year was the first time on which the égrappoir had 
been used in these vineyards, but the use of this machine will 
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VEN in the far North, where the grouse are less sophisticated than in 

E- England, there comes a time when they must be driven if a decent bag 
~ istobe mace. In many parts of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire cult’ vated 
land intervenes between the various wide stretches of mcorland; and where the 
country is of this description, a few guns, attended by half a dozen ‘* laddies ” as 
beaters, can obtain excellent sport, the bag at the end of the day usually 
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THE EGRAPPOIR. 


add greatly to the quality of the wines. The bunches of grapes 
are poured into a receiver on top of the apparatus in bucketfuls, 
and, by means of a revolving contrivance turned by two men, 
the berries are stripped off and fall between two crushers below, 
whilst the stalks are discharged without a single berry adhering. 
By these means the wine is made from the berries alone, and is 
not, therefore, so liable to have an astringent flavour as if the 
staixs were pulped with the berries. To still further prevent 
any unpleasant flavour affecting the wine, the crushing rollers 
are lined with india-rubber, so that the grape stones may not be 
bruised whilst the grapes are being pulped. 

As the crushed berries are discharged from the égrappoir 
into a trough beneath, they are carried to a large wine vat, where 
the mass is allowed to remain for nine or ten days to ferment ; 
during this period the temperature of the room is kept fairly 
high. In the meantime, the saccharometer is used to ascertain 
whether there is a sufficiency of saccharine present, and if 
there is not enough, the best cane sugar is used to supply the 
deficiency. 

When fermentation is almost at an end, the liquid—the 
must—is drained from the vat and poured into barrels, in which 
fermentation is completed. The remaining pulp—the mirk—is 
then taken from the vat and placed in a wine-press, called the 
pressoir, where, by means of a large steel screw worked by a 
hand lever, the remaining juice is pressed out, and this, like the 
free liquid, is put into barrels to complete its fermentation. As 
long as fermentation proceeds the bung-holes are left open, but 
when it ceases they are corked up, and the wine is left 
undisturbed fora clear month. At the end of this time it is 
moved into fresh barrels, so as to get rid of the first sediment. 
For the next three years it is put into fresh barrels—racked, as 
it is technically termed—twice every year. At the end of the 
third year the wine is bottled off, corked, sealed, and stored 
away in the spacious cellars until ready to be disposed of. Such 
is the story of Lord Bute’s Welsh vineyards; such is the record 
of an interesting and public-spirited endeavour to grow grapes in 
our English air, and to produce therefrom the wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man. And it is a successful experiment, for the 
champagne produced is undoubtedly of high quality and unques- 
tionable purity. If it has a fault, it is that of a sweetness to 
which the English palate is not educated; but when it is 
remembered how difficult it is to find in Paris the champagne 
which England calls dry, and how much the juice of the grape is 
tampered with to suit English tastes, it is not quite certain that 
sweetness is a real fault. 
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consisting of several varieties of game. The plan of campaign having been 
previously arranged, and the rendezvous fixed at the bridge just outside the 
village, a s(art.is made at 9 a.m. sharp, as the days are short in these Northern 
latitudes. Crossing the river, where the peat-coloured stream corres rushing 
and foaming throvgh the centre arch of the modern bridge, only to v1 le over 
a hig, rocky ledge into the deep pool, beneath which big clots of ycilow foam 
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float downwards or circle round and : TET pee eee RR 


round in the eddy, and cling to the 
out-jutting jagged rocks, the party 
strike across an oat stubble on their 
way to the moss. A few coveys of 
partridges haunt the moor edge, 
feeding on the yellow stubbles, and 
secking refuge, when Cisturbed, either 
in the small patches of swedes or 
in the thicker cover of the ling. 
Spreading out, with a beater between 
each gun, the stubbles are walked 
across, a covey of fourteen rising far 
out of shot, and pitching in the 
heather near the ‘ peat hags.” <A 
second lot, of five birds, linger a 
trifle too long before seeking safety 
in flight, and a well-aimed right and 
left add the first brace of birds to 
the bag. 

Then a bouncing brown hare 
gets up, and is quic<ly bowled over ; 
a cock grouse ri:es from the edge 
of the heather, and pitches on the 
moss half a mile away. The turnips 
yield a brace of barren birds and a 
hare, anl then the flat expanse of 
moorland termed ‘the moss” is 
walked across. Snipe rise from 
nearly every boggy patch of green, 
a grouse hidden behind a_ little 
‘“knowe” is bagged, and_ then, 
where the gleam of water indicating 
a pool likely to shelter a bunch 


of teal comes in sight, a halt. is 


called, a w A; > partly are : ‘ . 
called, nd two of the party are C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
told off to take advantage of a 
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slight depression an endeavour to 
get a shot at the birds if they are in their usual resort. The pool is 
fringed with rushes, and on one side can, by creeping, be approached to within 
gunshot. As the guns get within thirty yards four teal rise ; one falls dead, whilst 
another, hard hit, sails away, only to drop with a thud on the wet heather a 
couple of hundred yards away. The four shots disturb a small lot of grouse, 
and these make straight for the hill, where they will probably remain, if 
undisturbed, until feeding-time in the afternoon. Two hares are killed, and 
three others get away unhurt ; a brace of grouse are added to the bag ; and the 
covey of partridges put of the stubble are flushed, and leave three of their number 
behind. 

Reaching the *t march ” indicated by the presence of a row of wh’ e stones 
a couple of hundred yards apart, the party retrace their footsteps and cross over 
to the higher ground. The peat reek is slowly ascending from the house of a 
cottar as his croft, consisting of a small patch of oat stubble, a patch of potato 
ground, and a narrow strip of roots, is passed, and then the fringe of the broad 
hill face is reached. Some rough butts are placed here, extending towards the 
summit; and, sending the beaters round, the guns take up their positions, but as 
to-day there are more guns than butts, two men are placed in those butts where 
birds are most likely to come. The butts, or rather shelters, are of the roughest 
description, a few sods of heather and coarse grass being built up to afford con- 
cealment from the advancing birds. The beaters have gone round the shoulder 
of the hill, and are driving the birds along the undulating slope, as it is found 
here that the grouse rarely fly over the ridge at the top. Soon shouts are heard, 
and on the sky-line of the shoulder of the hill a black speck is discernible, 
which rapidly advances straight to the centre gun ; and before the report is heard, 
the bird, an old cock grouse, is seen to double up and fall with a thud on the 
long heather, sending up a sparkling cloud of dewdrops. Then a small lot of 
six are flushed near the stubbles, end swing heir way upwards, offering a pretty 
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“HERE THEY COME!” Copyright. 


cross shot to the two flank guns, who are not slow to take advantage of theit 
opportunity. 

Other birds come to the guns, some singly, some in twos and threes, and then 
comes a pause, as, with the old dog eager and expectant, yet perfectly steady at 
heel, the centre gun waits patiently, yet ever on the alert, for the next lot. A 
hare is disturbed, and comes lobbing along, pausing ever and anon to listen; and 
then, deciding that danger is in the rear, she makes a dash for it, and crossing to 
the left, the outside gun is able to Lowl her over. Then a big lot of at least 
twenty birds are flushed, and with a whispered ‘* HERE THEY CoME !” the two guns 
directly in their line of flight make ready to give them a warm reception. A 
brace fall in front, one on either side of the pack, but the two shots as they pass 
fail to secure a victim; one bird, however, lags behind the rest, then towers sky- 
wards, and falls dead far behind the line of guns. A covey of partridges get up with 
a wild flutter of wings as the beaters near the butts, and can only be fired at after 
they have passed the line, for fear of peppering some of the advancing ‘* laddies.” 
A leash, however, are killed, and after the dead and wounded are all picked up, 
an adjournment for lunch is made toa favourite spring shut in on three sides by 
the rising ground, but affording a magnificent view to the south, 

The sunshine is warm enough to be pleasant, and the lunch can be enjoyed 
in comfort, washed down with a wee nip of old Glenlivet. The pipe follows, and 
as the blue rings of fragrant smoke curl upwards, the beauty of the scene can be 
appreciated. The brown heather fading away into the yellow gleaming stubble, 
the golden tint on the larches in the narrow belt of woodland, the irregular-shaped 
fields that stretch away to the distant sand-hills covered with the greyish-white 
“‘bents,” the narrow band of gleaming sands, bounded by the white line of the 
breaking waves ; and far away into illimitab!e distance stretches the ever-changing 
sea, shrouded in haze where it blends with the horizon, It is calm to-day, and 
the autumn sunlight glistens and gleams on the white or warm brown 
sais of the fishing boats floating 
on its surface, bringing into relief 





the dark line of cruel rocks that 
run out in a sharp ridge seawards, 
a constant danger to the mariner. 
The wirdows of the little fishing 
village emit shafts and arrows of 
sparkling light as the sun flashes on 
them, whilst a broad patch of silver, 
surrounded by a band of green just 
inside the sand-hills, brings back 
many a pleasant reminiscence — of 
flight time or flapper shooting in 
August. 

Resu ning the sport, birds are 
now endeavoured to be brought back 
over the butts, and the drive is a 
partial success. Then a short cut is 
taken to another lot of butts, and 
the beaters again sent round, but 
here only a couple of brace are 
added to the bag, most of the birds 
breaking away over the wire fence 
that marks the boundary. A move 
is made to the peat hags, where the 
conical stacks of dripping black peats 
are drying ready for winter use. 
Hlere, hidden from view, the guns 
await the appearance of the beaters 
on the slack in front, which, covered 
with short heather and bent grass 
now in seed, is a favourite feeding 
ground. The grouse are there, but 
will not face the guns, and as the 
short winter day is drawing to a close, 
a move homewards is mace. A narrow 
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C. Keid, Wishaw, NL. A HARE CROSSING 


belt of woodland is beaten through, and a couple of hares and a blackcock are 
added to the bag, two grey hens being allowed to escape scot free. The long 
shadows fall athwart the hill, the sun sinks below the horizon, the after-glow 
suffusing the whole valley and hill face with its warm tints of crimson, purple, 
and gold, the stately beams of light lengthen, the shadows cast by the hill are 
gigantic, the flashes of fire die away from the distant windows, the mists 


Public School C 


HE Clifton College team were during last season essentially 
a batting side. There was only one member of the team 
who had an average of less than 13, whilst there were 
two averages of over 30 and four over 20—a distinctly good 
record. But, despite these facts, the Eleven were not altogether 
successful, although when a team only play eight matches it is 
a littl: difficult to judge accurately how powerful a team they 
are. Of these eight matches, two were won, two were lost, and 
: the remainder were 
drawn. The defeats 
were received from 
Cheltenham College 
and the M.C.C., and 
on each occasion the 
margin was but a very 
small one. 

The batting aver- 
ages are headed by J. 
Daniell, whoscored very 
consistently throughout 
the season, and obtained 
the good average of 
39°33» He has a very 
free style, and can at 
the same time play a 
careful game ; and as he 
has gone to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, he 
will have further oppor- 
tunities of improving 
his cricket. mH, G, 
Garnet also did very well 
with the bat, averaging 
35°58 for each innings 
he played. He isavery 
hard-hitting left-handed 
Photo. W. Clark. Park St., Bristol. batsman, and _ played 

Mr, G. H. NOTON. two brilliant innings, 
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10 (“LAE LEFT. Copyright. 
come creeping in from the sea, and a grey, ashy, gauze-like veil settles over hill 
and glen as the party saunter quietly homewards, pleasantly tired with the day’s 
exertions and satisfied with the modest bag, which, consisting as it does of a 
blackcock, ten brace of grouse, six brace of partridges, three couple of snipe, 
a couple of teil, a mallard, ten hares, and a wood pigeon, makes up in variety 


for its lack of numbers. ARDAROS, 
Clifton. 


the first being 130 against the Clifton Club, and the second 64 
against the M.C.C. Other batsmen who did well during the 
season were S. V. Williams, who has gone up to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, J. P. Lawson, G. H. Noton, and N. O. Tagart. Noton 
proved himself to be a thoroughly good cricketer and captain. 
In 1896 he gave abundant promise of becoming a first-rate 
wicket-keeper, and last season he completely fulfilled the hopes 
formed of him. He is certainly one of the best keepers the 
school has ever had, 
and is in addition a 
dangerous batsman, as 
his innings of 107 against 
the ‘Incogs” clearly 
showed. He will le 
succeeded in the cap- 
taincy by N. O. Tagart, 
who has already been in 
the team for two years, 
and, with the experience 
that he has had, should 
prove himself worthy of 
the position. 

Lawson played an 
especially useful and 
excellent inningsagainst 
Cheltenham, and is a 
sound and reliable bats- 
man. Tagart will cer- 
tainly have W. J. E. 
Verrall and R. G. Raw 
to support him next 
season, and it is possible 
that W. S. Luce may 
also beavailable. Atany 
rate, Verrall’s services 
will be most valuable, as 
during last season he  . 1. Midwinter & Co., 





Park St., Bristol. 
obtained 35 wickets, at Mr. N. O. TAGART, 
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an average of 11°45 per wicket, and gave abundant signs of future 
excellence. He bowls rather above medium pace, with a high 
delivery and considerable off-break, and he did several good and 
some noteworthy performances for the Eleven. The rest of the 
bowling was done chiefly by R. G. Raw and H.G. Garnet. The 
former got 22 wickets for 348 runs, and the latter 23 for 480. 
Garnet is a very slow bowler, with break both ways and a high 
delivery, whilst Raw bowls medium pace, and keeps a good length. 

The Eleven were certainly unfortunate in not defeating the 
‘“‘Incogs,” for after making 168 and declaring their innings 
closed with six wickets down for 301, the ‘ Incogs” only had 
scored 107 and 163 for seven wickets in response, when time was 
called. For Clifton, Noton’s fine century has already been 
mentioned, and Lawson made g2 in the second innings, while 
Daniell showed his appreciation of the opposing bowling by 
making 78 and 38. Raw took ten and Verrall five wickets during 
the match. At one time it looked as if the Cliftonians were 
going to win their match with Cheltenham, but although they 
obtained a good lead of 50 in the first innings, they were 
ultimately beaten by just over 30 runs, 

For the losers Lawson was far and away the most successful 
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batsman, and Garnet was the most fortunate bowler. A 
remarkable feature of the game was the smart wicket-keepiny of 
Noton. During the two innings he stumped one and caught five 
of his opponents—a performance which alone would stamp him 
as a keeper far above the average. The college beat Somerset 
Club and Ground by nine wickets, and played draws with Keble 
and the Liverpool Club. The Old Cliftonian match was drawn, 
but Clifton Club were beaten, and the M.C.C. only managed to 
gain a victory by nine runs after a hard fight. Thescores were: 
M.C.C., 116 and 144; Clifton, 107 and144. Verrall bowled very 
well in each innings, and was well backed up by S. V. Williams. 
Although the M.C.C. could not be called at all a strong side, 
these bowlers did a good performance in dismissing them for 
such small scores. Out of the eight games which the Eleven 
played, six were two-day matches; but even when this is taken 
into consideration, Clifton certainly play less cricket than most 
other important schools. It is a great pity that they only play 
one public school match, and it is safe to assert that it would 
sive great pleasure to many cricketers if some school could be 
found to fill the gap which the abandonment of the Sherborne 
match has caused. C.T. 5S. 
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admirable book on ‘*The Queen’s Hounds and Stag-hunting Recol- 

lections ” (Longmans) is not treated in this column mainly because it deals 
with a more or less sporting subject, but because it is possessed of literary merit 
and elegance to a degree which seems to have astonished some of Lord Ribblesdale’s 
friends. Yet, interesting as it is to follow the annals of the Royal Pack, told as 
they are in Lord Ribblesdale’s pleasant words, I suspect the great public will be 
interested rather in the case which, with convincing modesty, he makes for the 
(Jueen’s Hounds, and in the general question whether, like Carthage, they ought 
to be abolished, than in any other subject which the book may legitimately cause 
to be matter for discussion. And here comes a strange point. Humanity and 
kindness to dumb animals is not a political instinct or feeling. Liberals and 
Conservatives, Whigs and Tories, possess it or are lacking in it in equal measure. 
Still, it is pretty certain that, when Lord Ribblesdale was made Master of the 
Buckhounds in 1892, it was fully expected that the Government under which he 
assumed sporting and magisterial office would do all that in it lay to reduce him 
to the position of Othello, when his occupation was gone. It is the irony of fate 
not only that the Buckhounds do still flourish, but that Lord Ribblesdale’s book 
must remind many of the opponents of the Hunt of the reluctantly candid 
prophecies of Balaam. Now what are the real merits? Your ‘* Looker-on” 
confesses to as keen an interest in almost every kind of sport as is becoming to a 
man whose occupation lies in the study of letters. He excuses himself, if excuse 
be necessary, by reminding his readers that Sir Walter Scott, in his day, loved 
the sports of the field, and that, in our day, Mr. Andrew Lang, who, because he 
is a ready writer, does not obtain the credit he deserves for his polished elegance 
and power, knows the joys of the open air no less thoroughly than those of his 
beloved books. What then shall he say of hunting the creature which Mr. 
George Russell, in exaggerated phrase, calls the tame deer ? Not, certainly, that the 
‘beast of sweet chase ” enjoys the process) No man or woman who has seen 
the occasional reluctance of the uncarted deer to start until the argumen/um ad 
flagellum has been applied, will spoil his case by using that argument based upon 
the incredible. For that matter there is no object of the chase—fox, or hare, or 
otter, or wild red deer—which would not, so far as my experience in the matter 
goes, far prefer to be left in peace. Nor, surely, can any man who has watched the 
difference between hunting a carted stag and hunting one who, having got away 
from the hounds on some previous occasion, has run wild for a week or more, say 
that the ‘‘ bagman stag”—-to weld a phrase out of two classes of venery—shows 
such sport as one that has been at large for a while. Still less will those who 
have pursued the wild stag on breezy Exmoor speak in terms of enthusiastic 
praise of the sport which the Queen’s Buckbounds afford. But they do show 
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some mighty good runs, they provide the only kind of stag-hunting possible in 
the district which they hunt, and the harm done is comparatively small in 
proportion to the healthy pleasure gained. The truth is that on extreme 
humanitarian bases, few, if any, of our methods of hunting or sport can be 
defended. They involve, one and all, some suffering in the animal or bird 
pursued. The terror-stricken partridge does not enjoy its hopeless flight before 
the tiercel ; the hare has no pleasure in fleeing before the currant jelly dogs, or 
the greyhounds stretched out like a line, or in anticipating the numbing grip of 
the goshawk’s claws. The partridge cowering before the pointer doubtless suffers 
all the agony of which its nature is capable. The cock pheasant as he runs 
before the beaters, refusing to rise until he is absolutely compelled to do so, 
cannot be easy in his mind before he rises, though all his anxieties may be over a 
few moments later, Yet all these things go on, and will continue to go on; and 
the excuse for them is just human nature. It may not be the best conceivable 
apology, but it is the only one that exists, and in practice, if not in theory, it is 
effectual, One may regret human nature, of course. I wish heartily that it 
could give me as much pleasure to shoot clay saucers in a back-yard as to 
crumple up a rocketing pheasant, to ride to a drag as to follow hounds athirst 
for Keynard’s blood, But the case is not so, and it never will be. 

‘*The Marchioness Against the County,” by Mr. Edward H. Cooper 
(Chapman and Hall), has been described by no less an authority than Mr. 
Douglas Sladen as ‘*a good racing novel.” It is in no carping mood that I 
declare my total disagreement with Mr, Sladen ; indeed, I expect he really is at 
one with me. The book is simply a good novel, well written, by a consummate 
judge of human character, and an accurate painter of scenes in social life, who is 
not, as too many novelists are, ignorant of the elementary features of some of the 
matters with which he deals. Amongst these matters, in this case, are scenes 
connected with the French Turf. These he paints, not only correctly, but with 
a fine touch of satirical humour; the humour of a Frank Lockwood rather 
than the biting satire of a Hogarth. The ostracism of Yvonne—once a Parisian 
danseuse, but later Marchioness of Draycott—the brutal rudeness, of the kind of 
which only very highly-bred women can be capable, of the county families, and the 
struggles of Yvonne, are pathetic, and true as a steel engraving. Sussex is the 
county chosen as the scene of so much snobbery, the proper subject of the 
satirist ; and it must be confessed that in dealing with this part of the subject 
Mr. Cooper’s pen bites shrewdly. But the choice of county is a mere accident. 
Any other county in England, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland would have served as 
well; for the snobs, like the poor, are always with us. 

Mr. Harry Raymond’s ‘‘B. I. Barnato: a Memoir ” (Isbister and Co.) is 
cleverly put together, and well worth reading. The view taken of the strange 
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personage and curiously modern product, who came to so tragic an end a short 
time ago, is, perhaps, a trifle roseate. The book, indeed, is not to be taken 
seriously, but it does not fail to amuse, and, if it is a trifle one-sided, it does full 
justice to that one side of Barnato’s character. The man had his faults, many 
faults, awful faults, which must not be mentioned so recently after his death. 
But they were relieved largely by his unaffected kindliness, by his occasional 
generosity, and by a self-sacrific'ng audacity in finance almost worthy of 
the tithe of commercial chivalry. A typical if extreme instance of the 
successful modern adventurer was Barney Barnato, and his story is worth 
recording. 

In addition to the “ Mary Tudor ” of Mr. Richard Davey, I am favoured with 
another volume of his Historical Women Series, ‘* Victoria, Queen and Empress ” 
(Koxburghe Press). Paradoxical though the statement may seem, his subject has 
not been so easy as in the case of the former volume, already noticed. He 
could speak at his ease of Mary Tudor’s losses at cards, of her petticoats and the 
cost of them, of her hearty appetite, and the like matters, But our Queen is 


MISS 

HIE singular, and singularly formidable, obstacle 
that stood between her and ber married happi- 

ness was first intimated to me by her little 
brother, Silas Lee, the gipsy boy, in course of a summer 
evening’s walk between the afternoon and evening per- 
formances. Silas held his head high in the company— 
as high as his 3ft. odd of height would let him-—-for 
his sister was Queen of Beauty, according to the 
announcement on the bills. Her name, under that 
designation, was Semiramis, but Silas confided to me 
privately that her real name was Sally. You may 
wonder, perhaps, what I was doing in the society ofa little 
gipsy boy attached to a circus company. The explana- 
tion is simple enough. I wanted to learn something of 
the gipsy language—Romany is the smart name for it. 
These strange folk are apt to be suspicious of strangers 
“taking notes” amongst them, and I| could think of no 
better instructor than this little boy, who was away from 
his tribe and people, and had !aid aside some of his 
racial suspicion. So where the circus moved I moved— 
they, with their caravan, making straight and slow 
journeys; I, on my bicycle, making speedy and cir- 
cuitous ones. In this way I saw a deal of the country 
through which the travelling people went, and at night 
put up at some inn in the town which the circus was 
honouring with its visit. During the day I found the little 
gipsy boy with many vacant hours, which he was ready enough 
to fill by prattling to me in his own tongue, while I answered 
him as best I could, and stopped him now and then to ask the 
meaning of words strange tome. In this way I learnt, among 
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with us still ; and though her position is so high that the vilest lanipooner may 
write of her at his discretion, or indiscretion, to attempt anything of the kind 
would be to outrage public opinion. Not that Mr. Davey does anything of the 
kind. He is, before all things, a gentleman-like gossip, and though he has many 
pleasant things to tell, he tells nothing that could by any means offend the 
nicest taste. He is deliciously lax in his views of relevance and irrelevance. 
Dealing with the eve of the Queen’s birth, for example, he gives us the plays 
which were running at the principal theatres, and the actors in them; he ran- 
sacks the Morning Post of the day, and relates the doings of fashionaule 
Society ; and he tells us all kinds of pretty things of the Queen’s childhood. 
She called King George, for example, ‘‘ Uncle King”; the Dowager Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg called her ‘‘the littlke monkey. She is such a pretty, clever 
child.” In a word, many more serious works have been devoted to this great 
and worthy subject, but Mr. Davey’s promiscuous chatter is very agreeable. 
Moreover, it leaves on the mind, as a whole, a very just and appreciative impres- 
sion of a very great and noble character. 
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much other interesting matter, the way in which he and his 
sister came to be attached to the circus company, but I will not 
retail it in the Romany. 

‘« There were things at home,” he said—‘ things”’ apparently 
meaning some details of the domestic economy—* that didn’t 
please us. First of all they didn’t please sister, so that she ran 
away and joined the circus folk. When I got big enough I ran 
away, too. The woman that had the shooting gallery took to 
her, for she always had bright eyes, and they attracted people to 
come and shoot down the tube. At first she always used to 
sleep in the waggon over the shooting gallery. When the lady 
that did the Queen of Beauty broke her leg over the paper-hoop 
jumping, Sally, that is Semiramis, said she’d like to do it. She 
has a tent of her own now.” He gave this last proud announce- 
ment all its proper emphasis. 

‘‘Wasn’t it very difficult to learn?’’ Lasked. ‘I thought 
they had to begin learning when they were quite children.” 

“Pooh!” he said, with vast scorn, “ that’s what they say to 
make the folks—what they call ‘ the public’—believe it’s difficult. 
It’s easy enough. You just get a fellow to ride round with you 
on the inside, once or twice, holding your hand, then you get thie 
balance of it—it’s easy enough.” 

The boy’s expression for ‘‘ balance” was too abstruse for 
me. I had to ask the meaning of it. ‘Then he went on :— 

‘‘It depends on how the fellow holding the hoop does it, 
of course. If he don’t hold the hoop right you may catch a foot, 
and then you're done. Except for that, it’s only to jump at the 
right time, then down you come on the horse’s back, just as if 
you were on the ground. I don’t know how it is, but it is so, 
Sally, that is Semiramis, has told me so lots of times.” 

“Then how did the last Queen of Beauty break her leg ?” 

“That was the fault of the fellow that held the hoop, of 
course. It was the last ring-master before Clements.”” (Clements 
was the present ring-master, and a tremendous swell in the ring.) 
“They say he hada grudge against her, poor thing. She'd jilted 
him or something, so he just caught her foot with the hoop, and 
she broke her leg. But he got the sack for it.” 

“And does Clements hold the ring well? Suppose he 
were to have a grudge against Miss Semiramis.?”’ 

“Clements !”’ the little boy laughed, and looked round slyly. 
“T tell you, Clements and Sally, that is Semiramis, are keeping 
company. Oh, they are—I know it. I’ve seen him, when they 
thought I wasn’t looking, with his arn: round her waist. They'd 
be married, I bélieve, if only it wasn’t for one thing.” 

‘What thing?” I asked. 

“Old Parr,” said the little boy, confidently. 
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“Old Parr!” I repeated. 
Old Parr was the performing 
elephant that did the most 
wonderful tricks — sitting up 
and begging at Clements’ word 
of command ; shamming dead, 
while he sat quietly on its 
great carcase; and a thousand 
and one other equally clever 
things. 

‘Old Parr’s jealous,’ the 
boy went on to explain. ‘Oh, 
he’s terribly jealous. He’s 
found out—I expect he saw 
them, like me, when they 
thought he wasn’t looking, 
keeping company together.” 

** And do you mean to say 
they cannot marry on account 
of that?” 

““T don’t see how they 
can very well, if Old Parr 
won't let them.” 


’ 


The little boy’s tattle 
seemed to me _ so _ entirely 
absurd as to be well-nigh 


incredible, though I was care- 
ful to conceal from him that I 
thought it so. I took occasion 
to sound Clements delicately 
on the state of his feelings. 
He was quite frank with me, and seemed to like talking of his 
affection for the Queen of Beauty ; but, to my immense surprise, 
he confessed simply and openly enough that the obstacle to their 
union was exactly what the cunning little boy had forecasted. 

‘“‘T never knew anythirg about it,” he said. ‘Of course, 
I knew that Old Parr was fond of me. There’s no one 
else in the show that he’ll do his tricks for—indeed, I taught him 
almost all of them myself. He’s quite a young elephant really, 
though we call him Old Parr, and the people believe he’s about 
a hundred years old. He is nearly that, very likely, but that’s 
only just a boy for an elephant. They're queer things,” he went 
on, meditatively. ‘ There’s no dependence on them except for one 
thing—-that if they’re fond of a body they fairly can’t bear him 
to show he’s fond of anything else—like women, exactly. Why, 
whenever I go near that great stupid brute, Oonty, even ” 
Oonty was the ungainly camel attached to the menagerie 
‘“‘ you'll see him put up his trunk and begin trumpeting, quiet 
like, to himself, as if he was just having a grumble about it; 
and I’m sure no reasonable elephant’s got any call to be jealous 
of a camel. But I never thought of its being that way at all 
about Miss Semiramis, until one day that we were sitting down 
together, keeping company, like—quite respectful, of course— 
down by the river near Warwick—we were performing in that 
town then—suddenly there was a great roar behind us, so loud 
that Miss Semiramis, I do believe, would have fallen off the 
bank into the river if it hadn’t so happened, almost providential- 
like, that my arm was around her waist; and there was Old Parr, 
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PARR SHAMMING DEAD. 
with his trunk up in the air, all trembling, so that he could 
scarcely stand, with rage, and the anger twinkling out of his 
wicked little eyes. I could scarcely trust him, what he would do 
next, for the moment, but then I up and spoke to him very stern 
and grave, and he went back, looking ashamed of himself, for 
that once, at having interrupted a lady and gentleman ; but | 
can hardly trust him now what he might do, and I can always 
see a wicked look in his eye at Miss Semiramis. Ah, life 
is full of troubles, sir,” the poor ring-master ended, with a 
deep sigh. 

Naturally, I felt rather inclined to laugh, but he was 
evidently so very serious about it that I refrained. And I 
am glad that I did refrain, for afterwards I came to know 
more about the peculiarities of elephants in general, and of 
Old Parr in particular. The truth of the matter is that 
nobody really knows how queer in their ways, how extraor- 
dinarily human and troublesome, and the more human the more 
troublesome, all manner of animals are. 

‘‘ But, of course,” I said, ‘* you cannot allow such a thing as 
that to stand in your way, if you and Miss Semiramis have made 
up your minds about it.” 

‘*T don’t know, sir,” he replied, meditatively, ‘I don’t know, 
I'm sure. You see, if I was to marry Miss Semiramis, I’m sure 
there’d be trouble—Miss Semiramis feels it so herself—so long as 
Old Parr stayed in the show. And if we were to leave and go 
to another company, or if Old Parr were to go, I’m sure he’d 
never do his tricks for any other ring-master, and the company 

treat me well here. I don’t 


f pes know how we'd get on without 


Old Parr either. He’s the best 
draw in all the show for the 
public. Life is very full of 
troubles, to be sure, sir.” 

More or less I felt that 
Clements’ confidence had put 
me in the position of his adviser 
in the matter. He seemed to 
look for some advice from me, 
but it wasa position of peculiar 
difficulty, and really I did not 
see what counsel to give to the 
poor man, whose tatal attrac- 
tions had made him so engaging 
to the affections of two such 
singular rivals. 


‘‘ If only it had been one 
of the bears,” he said, rising, 
with yet another long-drawn 
sigh, ‘“‘it would be different. 
We could have done without 
one of them; and, besides, we 
can always keep them chained. 
But I must go now and see 
that Oonty has his supper. 
These supers are that careless, 
you can’t trust them even with 
an ugly thing like that.” 

Horace HuTcuHInson. 
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YHEN November was fast approaching, and the snow, 
V which was not to melt till next spring, lay deep upon 
the ground, and the httle ermine had put on the 
white livery of winter, | began the trapper’s life in earnest. My 
task was to set, bait, and visit a line of traps foity miles long— 
only ten miles less than the distance from London to Brighton. 
These should not be set in a straight line, but in the shape of a T, 
the junction of the lines forming a central point from which to 
visit the extremities. This cost six weeks of incessant labour, 
extending into the dead of the North Columbian winter. Steering 
by sun or compass, I struck northwards for the first line, seeking 
those parts of the mountain-sides most densely timbered with 
cedars and pines, where the finest and darkest furred sables love 
to abide. lazing trees with an axe to mark the trail, I set and 
baited one dead-fall after another with a few steel traps to waylay 
a wolverine or other habitual robber of the trapper’s game. 
Wolverines make a practice of following the trapper, who, 
instead of a valuable sable or mink, finds nothing but a diminutive 
tail upon the snow. ‘Trap after trap is visited and robbed in this 
vexatious manner. About thirteen miles is as long a line as one 
man can manage in a day on snow shoes ; and having completed 
this, | had to trace out the two arms of the T. These should have 
run east and west, butan unclimbable mountain barred the western 
line. I accordingly set the traps on lines running east and south, 
while, as all the traps were set and baited on the first line, these 
had to be visited every third day. There was no shirking it. 
Neither the thermometer at forty below zero nor falling snow could 
be allowed to interfere with the day’s routine. By the third week 
in November, all three lines of traps were in full working order. 
Many animals had already been taken during their construction, 
but a week before December opened the whole forty miles of 
traps were ready and baited. Some had merely a portion of 
trout for bait, others, pieces of deer flesh large or small. 1 
thought I had struck a lucky countiy in this respect, close to 
the head-waters of the Fraser River, where the cariboo were 
replaced by moose. But the timber was £0 dense, and the snow 
so noisy, that at one period in the dead of winter we went six 
weeks without meat. We longed then for the flesh of a two year 
old bear, or, still better, a fat tailed beaver. The work was most 
severe. Every fresh fall of snow would bury the traps, and three 
entire days would be taken up in clearing them. 
Our best day’s trapping, judged by the quantity of animals 
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taken, was at the beginning of the season. We never knew the 
actual day of the month, so the date cannot here be given. Our 
mail only arrived once in eleven months—a fact which will indicate 
the “aloofness” of the rarer fur-bearing animals from modern 
civilisation. On this particular day, as the 
snow was unusually heavy, | did not intend to 
return home. Long before daybreak I was 
busy fixing up a pack of blankets, axe, frying- 
pan, tin pot, flour, and a few other things. 
Then, after a basty breakfast, I went out into 
an atmosphere twenty-five below zero. Slipping 
into snow shoes, with rifle in one hand and a 
sack and stick in the other, I plodded along the 
heavy trail as fast as my clumsy footgear would 
permit. 

The first trap reached was a dead-fall 
constructed of two leaning logs jammed between 
two trees, set one above the other, with two 
sticks so arranged that when the baited one was 
pulled, the upper log would fall and crush its 
victim upon the lower one. There was nothing 
in this trap, but all the bait had been picked off 
by whiskey jacks, most delightfully mischievous 
little birds, ever the close companions of the 
trapper. The next trap had not been tampered 
with at all, but in the third, firmly gripping the 
stick baited with a trout’s head, hung A Beau- 
TIFUL SABLE, the martin of America, first cousin 
to that of Russia, but lacking the peculiar 
fineness of fur of this highly-priced animal. 
Fortunately it had only been recently caught, 
and, not having had time to become frozen, 
could be skinned at once. After a cut down each 
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hind leg to the tail, the entire body could be drawn out; the 
skin, cut off at the paws and nose, was quickly re-turned fur 
side out and dropped into the sack. The whole process did 
not occupy over two minutes, and the trap was forthwith 
rebaited with the carcase of the last victim. 

Further on I cameacrossa track which was easily recognisable 
as that of awolverine. It led fromthesoft snow intoourtrail, which 
it had evidently followed. Without doubt this betokened trouble. 
Sure enough the next trap was thrown, and conveyed a 
shrewd suspicion that it had held something which had been 
devoured. Clearly the wolverine was at his old _ tricks, 
and unless some misfortune should overtake him, would 
continue his depredations along the whole line. Before 
reaching it, I noticed in the distance another dead-fall thrown ; 
this time a severed sable tail lay upon the trampled snow, 
and was popped into the bag. Presently the screech of a 
blue jay was heard in the distance, and was quickly taken up by 
two or three more. There was, under the circumstances, little 
doubt what it meant—jays do not scream like that for nothing ; 
so, slinging along, I soon came in sight of the first steel trap, 
fast to the foot of the wolverine, which, having winded me, 
was bounding about, looking as savage and formidable as 
a thirty-pound animal can do. As soon as I came up to him, 
down he went into a hole he had burrowed some three feet deep 
in the snow. With ‘great difficulty, after digging away the 
snow with a shoe, | got in a fair blow at his head, which 
seemed to steady him a little; but not until the skull was 
smashed did the animal die. Having no time for skinning, 
and not caring to carry an extra thirty pounds, I hung him 
high in a tree, to be fetched by a toboggan later on. 

A considerable amount of repairs to the surroundings had 
to be effected before the strong little trap, no larger than a rat-gin, 
was once more set. I then proceeded to the next dead-fall, which 
contained nothing. All this time the trail had led upwards in 
dense timber, and four more traps produced one sable anda white 
rabbit. The latter had been forced by hunger so far to forsake its 
natural habits asto climb a tree todevour meat. Another steel trap 
that 1 next came to contained only a fluffy piece of grey wool. It 
is a curious thing that this was all that was usually left me of a 
{lying squirrel. They must be wonderfully dainty food for other 
animals, for I hardly ever found a whole one, except in the roof 
of our hut, and this, together with a rabbit, two sables, and a 
red fox, I hung in a tree to form a trapping trophy. 

Soon a track six inches in width joined the trail, showing that 
another robber, this time alynx, was afoot, but all he secured before 
blindly thrusting his great woolly paw into the next trap was a 
common red squirrel, whose death had been occasioned, like the 
rabbit's, by a depraved taste for raw meat. As the last animal was 
hard to despatch, so was the lynx easy ; one light tap on its delicate 
skull, and it fell dead without a struggle. A few more sables, a 
blue jay, a whiskey jack, and a bush rat were found further on. 
The trail then descended into a lower country, beside the river. 
The dead-falls now held a fair percentage of mink ; and a “fisher” 
of about seventeen pounds’ weight, caught in a steel trap. This 
is an animal as hard to kill and as savage as the wolverine. He 
finally succumbed to a few well-directed blows. 

The mink is a great stand-by of Canadian trappers. The 
fur is far commoner than sable, and reither so thick nor so dark 
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and glossy. Still, it is one of the best of the less expensive furs, 
and, like nearly all those of the best kinds, belongs to an animal of 
the weasel tribe. The fisher also belongs to the mustelide, 
but is one of the largest and most formidable, ranking 
next to the glutton in strength, and being vastly more 
active. The next trap held almost the only animal I do 
not care to catch—a skunk, which I should have let go if it 
would have allowed me. 

Further on the curious track of a porcupine crossed the trail, 
but, as a bark eater, it of course disdained my traps. Two otter 
traps were set not far from here, one at the top, the other at 
the bottom, of a long slide down a steep cliff, 
where the otters while at play had formed a 
deep furrow in the snow from constant sliding 
into the water below, which, owing to the 
ingress of a warm mountain stream, remained 
unfrozen. Here, at the top of the slide, a trap 
had been placed, but the keen-scented otters 
had avoided it. I might have put another 
just below the water where they took their 
headers, but as during the process of sliding 
their fore feet are turned backwards close to 
their sides, there would have been nothing for 
the jaws to grip, although the trap would 
certainly have been sprung. Fortunately for 
trappers, otters always leave the water and 
reascend during play by another route. The 
second trap was set under water, and in it 
was a fine drowned otter, whose mate, finding 
he never reappeared, had taken off across the 
snow in great bounds, as is their custom 
when on excursions from one lake or river 
to another, where they usually remain but a 
short period at a time. 

At a spot where the trail led beside the 
river lay a cotton tree measuring oft. 4in. in 
circumference, the largest I had ever seen cut 
by beavers. 1 found one steel trap, baited 
with a slab of cariboo venison for some large 
beast, had been sprung by A WretcuEv LITTLe 
Ermine, which was caught round the body. 

(Zo be continued). 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 
FYRHE MARCHIONESS OF ORMONDE, whose portrait, 
tozether with that of her elder daughter, appears on 


the frontispiece, is the eldest daughter of the Duke of 


Westminster, and married the Marquis of Ormonde in 1876. 
She inherits her strikingly distinguished style of beauty from her 
mother, the first wife of the present Duke of Westminster. 
Lady Beatrice Butler, elder daughter of the Marquis and 
Marchioness, continues the tradition of good looks, and is one of 
the acknowledged belles of English and Irish Society. She and 
her sister, Lady Constance, frequently enjoy runs with the 
Kilkenny Foxhounds, and, as daughters of the Vice-Commodore 
of the Royal Yacut Squadron, they are, like their mother, 
experienced yachtswomen. 


Wolmer Forest as a Sanctuary. 


N answer has now been sent to the petition presented to the Woods and 
A Forests Department, by a body of Surrey naturalists, praying that 
Wolmer Forest might be kept in perpetuity as a reserve for our native 
This wild and picturesque forest, though close to the Surrey borders, 
beyond Hindhead, lies mainly in Hampshire, within the limits of the parish of 
Selborne. The answer is one which must postpone our hopes for a while, but the 
authorities are ina sensible moo}. But the point raised is one which deserves atten- 
tion on its merits, apart from questions of locality. Wolmer is one of the satellite 
forests, including Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, and Alice Holt, which are 
under the management as the New but the Act by which 
Parliament preserved the New Forest as a space ‘‘ open and wild” for the use of the 
public, does not apply to Wolmer. © The Woods and Forests Department have 
leased the whole area, except 2,000 acres of enclosures planted with trees, 
to the War Office, and the lease does not expire till 1908. The War Office uses 
it occasionally as a summer camping ground, and maintains two or three 
to look after the game and prevent forest fires. | The right of entry 
and of shooting over this area is reserved to the officers of the Royal Engineers. 
Recently novices have been set up prohibiting visitors from walking over the 
The question of Wolmer Forest is thus much wider than 
that now raised by the application to protect the wild birds within its boundaries. 
The grater includes the less; and in this case the greater object is the 
preservation of the forest itself. At present there is no guarantee that the Woods 
and Forests Department, at the end of the lease held by the War Office, may not 
arrange to make a new Aldershot there, or to sell the forest piecemeal for 
building sites, in the supposed pecuniary interest of the public. It is just the 
kind of pine and heather country now in fashion for building small country houses 
and villas, with which Hindhead, at no great distance, is aiready covered. 

An Act like that protecting the New Forest would secure for ever the 
enjoyment of a thoroughly wild area, seven miles long and two and a-half miles 
broad, within fifty miles of London. Though not showing the unrivalled 
contrasts of scenery found in the New Forest, Wolmer possesses great variety in 
a small compass. Further than this, its landscape has a character all its own, 
unlike any other area in the South, even in the New Forest itself. It is a true 
wild forest, never laid under cultivation since the days of the Normans. 
Consequently, the vegetation much resembles that of the New Forest heaths ; 
but the heather is deeper, and the hills and eminences steeper. One splendid 
heather-clad hill, called Weaver’s Down, is one of the boldest and wildest uplands 
south of Hindhead. It was on this that the last of the Montagus harriers 
nested in a furze brake, some twelve years ago, and here these and other heath- 
loving birds, including the black grouse, still found there, and the wild ducks, 
which lay their eggs on this waterless hill, will be found again when the 
sanctuary is established. There are far more pools and marshes in proportion to 
its area than on similar portions of the New Forest. There is a bed of ironstone 
beneath the sandy top, and this holds water in every hollow. Wolmer Pond 
itself is simply a bare, uninteresting sheet of water, like those on any Surrey 
Sut the smaller pools are often set in deep heather, 
There are 2,000 acres of 


fauna, 


same Forest 4 


** warders ” 


woods and _ heaths. 


common, only of great size. 
or bedded in the trees planted early in the century. 
good woods of oak and fir ready to be thrown open. Much was already open 
and free to visitors until the notices were recently put up. In one grove of tall 
Scotch firs, known as Stag Wood, there is a heronry of some twelve nests. 
Roe deer should certainly be introduced into this part of the forest, where they 
would be a great ornament, as were the wild fallow deer formerly kept in Alice 
Holt Forest. The woods follow ahigh central ridge, bordered on each side by 
low ground and heaths. In the valley on the side bordering the Linfield and 
Passfield boundaries are two most picturesque and interesting features of the 
forest. One is Hollywater Clump an Hollywater Pool ; the other the marsh 
anciently known as Hogmere. This \,as originally one of three pools named after 
three typical animals once common in the forest, Woolmer or Wolf-mere, Craniner 
or Crane-mere, and Hog-mere, the ancient wallowing place of the wild boars. 

Hogmere lies between the forest woods and Walldon Hill, a steep heather- 
clad bluff overlooking the whole Southern forest. The mere has become a 
marsh—not a mere bog or swamp, but a real marsh, such as not even the New 
Forest can show It is the great haunt of home-bred water-fowl, which are 
there seen in greater numbers, towards the end of August, than in any place not 
strictly preserved which the present writer has seen in the South of England. 
Every year, on the opening day of wildfowl shooting, a party of officers have a 
battue at the duck and teal, of which many are killed, many missed, and many 
lost in the swamp. Some soldier wit has renamed the marsh ‘‘ Dixon Nyanza.” 
Dixon was the late head warder, an old soldier who, with one or-two under- 
warders, were very successful guardians, both of the forest itself, when threatened 
with fire, and of the wildfowl and wild game, though the thickness of the marsh, 
which is like a miniature edition of the swamps round an African lake, protects 
the birds from all enemies except hawks and men armed with guns. This new 
name seems to have become popular, though the forest people have not the 
stightest notion of its meaning, and pronounce it as one word. Black, deep 
pools of water, masses of tall green reeds and sedges, lichen-covered alders and 
drowned trees, with broods of duck, teal, moor-hen, coots, and dabchicks, 
make up a very interesting scene in this corner of the forest. 

Hollywater Clump is one of the landmarks of the district. It is a rounded, 
conical hill, crowned with a wood of some of the tallest Scotch firs in the country. 
These trees are far olcer than any in the rest of the forest—so tall that their tops 
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are quite above the ordinary angle of sight as we visitor walks below them. 
Kestrels, sparrow-hawks, magpies, carrion crows, many pairs of woodpeckers 
and starlings, all nest in this clump of firs. | Below lies a beautiful pool—some 
25o0yds. long by 150yds. broad—fed by one or two small streams, and bordered 
by the hollies from which it gains its name. Adjacent to this is the beautiful 
“common” of Passfield, covered with oaks and hollies, and much resembling 
some parts of the New Forest, though the trees are of no great size. 

Towards Selborne the forest is mainly heather, as it was in Gilbert White’s 
days. Here it is bounded by Lord Selborne’s property and that of another 
estate, within the borders of which are the remains of Cranmer Marsh, also 
much frequented by wild duck. All the borders of the forest are beautiful. 
Towards Headley are the upper waters of the River Wey, one of whose sources is 
in Hollywater Pool. Liphook Station and the beautiful lanes of Bramshott are 
only two miles off the southern boundary, by the Deer’s Hut Inn. All round are 
high and striking ranges of hills——Selborne, Hankley Hanger, the Mieon Hills, 
Blackdown, and Hindhead. I have found the nests of all the birds mentioned 
by Gilbert White as breeding in the forest, plover, wild duck, teal, and snipe, 
besides many others. The puckeridge or nightjar, woodcock, owls (brown and 
white), Dartfort warblers, and all the tribe of furze-chats, whin-chats, and 
warblers, even black game, nest on the open forest and in the plantation. It is 
also a famous place for rare butterflies and scarce plants. From what has been 
siid of its present bird population, it seems clear that very little more is required 
than an extension of County Council Acts to certain species, such as the large 
hawks, woodcock, and wildfowl. The rabbits and game might still be shot, for 
rabbits are a nuisance, even in Epping Forest, when not kept down ; but the object 
should be to secure the future permanence of the forest itself for the enjoyment of 
the nation as a space ‘* open and wild,” and the steps to do this must be taken in 
due order. The business of the Woods and Forests Department is, properly 
speaking, to secure revenue for the public. Consequently, in the interpretation 
of this duty, the officials might feel bound to resist an application to devote the 
forest to the gratification of the esthetic tastes of the nation, unless it declares its 
will in Parliament, as in the case of the preservation of the New Forest. 

C. J. Cornisi. 
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ON THE GREEN. 
“SOLVING men, no less than hunting men, have had a wonderfully good 
y (season in this mild winter, and the New Year has opened with a number 
of competitions. One or two of these had been postponed from their 
advertised dates, in consequence of an inundation of water over the greens. All 
the East Coast links suffered severely, but none, it would seem, to the depth of 
the Cinque Ports Club at Deal, where the stories of the extent of the flood were 
marvellous. Even this club, however, brought off their winter meeting successfully 
enough at length, though water was still outlying ; but no grave damage has 
been done, and, indeed, this washing with salt water is often an excellent tonic 
for grass. In the first-class competition the play was close enough, Mr. H. 
Nicholls, with allowance of seven, returning a nett 86, and Mr. E. H. 
Wilkie coming second, with ten handicap, and nett 88. 
medal, however, Mr. A. 


For the second-class 
Knipe, with eighteen allowed, rather defeated the 
calculations of the handicappers by returning a nett 81, and winning very easily. 
About the best performance in recent competitions was the 79 sent in by Mr. 
Stanley Froy at the meeting of the London Scottish Club. He started from 
scratch, won the handicap medal by five strokes, and was first, with a dozen 
strokes or so to spare on the gross scores. In any case this 79 isa very fine 
return on the Wimbledon green, and in the present instance its merit was 
emphasised by some rather indifferent scoring on the part of other strong players, 
such a golfer as Mr. J. Duncan, for example, returning a gross go. 

Apart from Mr. Froy’s score at Wimbledon, perhaps the best thing lately 
recorded is a very fine, indeed, a record-breaking, score made by Mr. Outhwaite 
on the Alexandra Park course at Glasgow. Sixty-nine were the figures of the 
score, which is the more remarkable because Mr. Outhwaite is more at home 
on the East Coast than the West Coast links. Lately he has been engaged in 
some good foursome matches, with A. II. Scott, the young Elie professional, as 
his partner. At Glasgow this pair played D. Adams, the local professional, an] 
Mr. J. G. Macfarlane, and beat them with great ease; and nearer home, on 
the links of Leven, they played D. Kinnell and Mr. Wilkie, of the Leven Thistle 
Club, and ended with a lead of four holes at the end of thirty-six played. It is 
quite remarkable how many strong players have learned their game on Leven 
and Elie links—the Simpsons, Rolland, Braid, Scott, the Kinnells, and wany a 
fine amateur golfer. Mr. W. B. Taylor has been in good form in the North, 
ticing, over the Gullane links, with Dr. G. W. S. Paterson, in the Carlton 
Club’s meeting, at 76. At Barnton, Mr. J. A. Stewart had the honour of 
sending in the lowest gross return, with Mr. A. Mackenzie Ross and Mr, J. M. 
Williamson behind him. Eighty-five was Mr. Stewart’s best gross, but a penalty 
handicap of four put him out of any very high place on the nett list. Mr. J. Hadow 
won easily, with four strokes to spare, at 94—14—=80. Mr. G. Spurling, with 
125 —13==112, was the winner of the Royal Blackheath Club’s monthly medal, 
Mr. W. E. Hughes and Mr. H. C. S ewart running him close with 113 nett. 
The latter of these two, with 117, had the lowest gross return of the day, 
Mr. F. S. Ireland, who is usually the lowest ‘scorer, returning 120. Mr. J. G. 
Gibson was 121, and Mr. Hughes a stroke more. 
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VARIOUS PASTIMES. 
MOVEMENT is on foot among the members of the Thames Rowing Club 
A to establish a memorial to the late Mr. J. M. Hastie, one of the best 
oarsmen who ever bore the red, white, and black to victory. It is 
certain that the idea will be well taken up, owing to the great popularity of poor 
Hastie with his fellow club members of all ages. The most appropriate tribute 
to so fine an oarsman’s memory would, perhaps, be a perpetual trophy for pair- 
oared racing, in which he: particularly excelled. The Thames Rowing Club 
keep their members together by an occasional winter race. On Saturday next 
they have scratch eights, and on February 26th 4 rum-tum handicap will be 
decided. Social events in the near future are the annual ball on January 27th 
and the annual dinner on February 5th. 

The most important lacross: match in England on Saturday was that 
between Stockport and South Manchester in the Northern Championship com. 
petition. This was the second game between these clubs this season, and in the 
first Stockport met with their only defeat in the contest. On Saturday they made 
no mistake, winning by eight goa's to one, and shou'd certainly now become the 
champion twelve of the North, There were few divisional matches of any note 
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in the South, but Catford’s win over Surbiton II. in Division II. by two goals 
to one was very creditable to the losers, who are now very little below first team 
form. Cambridge University start the second half of their season next week, 
when the school teams will also be playing. 

Outside League matches, the Association football of the past week was not 
remarkably exciting ; nor was that surprising, seeing the Universities are still 
“down.” Of the League matches themselves, that between Sheffield United and 
Aston Villa, played at Sheffield, was full of interest. When it began the 
Yorkshire men were already at the top of the list; when it ended they had 
placed a clean victory over the Birmingham men by one goal to nothing to their 
credit — Soft as was the ground, and heavy as was the going, a better or more 
stubbornly-contested game has seldom been watched by 20,000 spectators. The 
famous Sunderland team gained a victory on Saturday, after a hard fight, over 
Stoke. The engagements of the best amateur clubs, in which we take consider- 
ably greater interest, were not numerous or important. It was not wonderful, 
for example, to find Old Etonians vanquishing Leytonstone. In the Rugby 
Union game, the Harlequins invited Blackheath to their new ground at Catford, 
and the game was spirited enough to watch, but it needs hardly to be said that 
Blackheath won with considerable ease. Gallantly as the Harlequins struggled, 
they were outclassed, and beaten by three goals and five tries to nothing. 
Blackheath visit Richmond to-day. It should be a great match. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Volumes I. and 11, of COUNTRY LIFE ave now ready. 
21s. ; or, half morocco, 25s. each. 

The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration—and tf suitable to 
accept and pay for—pholographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY Lire can treat, besides literary contributions, 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or other- 
wise, not exceeding 2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place 
their names and addresses ON their MSS, 


Cloth, gilt edyes, 


The Abuse of Fine Feathers. 


T was quite refreshing to find the indomitable Mr. W. H. 
Hudson returning to the charge in the columns of the 
Times, and starting again, with all the fresh vigour of a 

young knight, upon his old crusade against the cruelty encouraged 
by the wearing of the feathers of birds slain, at seasons implying 
the climax of cruelty, for the sake of their beautiful feathers 
alone. Indiscretions and exaggerations there may have been in 
his letter. His comparison between General Booth and Savona- 
rola, for example, will not please all readers; and to speak of a 
festering heap of dead birds was to be inaccurate. But Mr. 
Hudson is a lover of Nature in whom many minor sins may be 
forgiven. He has given us too much delight in his many works on 
subjects connected with natural history in the field, both at home 
and abroad, for us not to entertain some hope that even in this 
most delicate matter that he has taken in hand—of telling our 
ladies what they are to do, and what they are to refrain from 
doing, about their headgear—he may preach to them with some 
success. And those who have read his correspondence on this 
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matter cannot but be in cordial agreement with his general 
argument, though possibly inclined to take exception to certain 
of the means by which he would drive it home. 

We cannot permit ourselves, even with all the classic evidence 
of ladies in the Roman amphitheatres with down-turned thumbs, 
and the occasional ‘‘ modern instances” that might Le adduced in 
addition, to believe that the majority of the gentler sex are such 
strangers to the ordinary feelings of mercy as to wish to make them- 
selves beautiful at the expense of any fellow-creatures’. suffer- 
ing—except it be that of the fellow-women, their natural rivals, 
who will suffer by their unsuccessful emulation. That is 
another story. But no woman, speaking broadly, would put a 
bird’s feather into her hat, into her hair, or wear it for her 
personal adornment in any manner, if she thought that by so wear- 
ing it she was making it likely that another bird of the species 
would suffer; still less if she thought that the bird that had 
yielded her this particular feather had suffered in any other 
wise than that of a speedy and painless death to give her its 
plumage. The plucking of the live bird for the sake of the 
so-called ‘‘ osprey ” feathers—the aigrette—suggests notions of a 
torture that must revolt her if she did but give it a thought. 
The only trouble is that she does not give it a thought, and the 
aim of all letters to the. Tims, and of all remonstrances, how- 
ever addressed, should be to make her bestow a thought on 
this view of the question. That is all that is needed. She 
would not seriously desire that a beautiful life should be cut 
short, still less that it should be prolonged in torture, for the 
gratification of her simple vanity. If the two motives were put 
side by side together in her mind, mercy would carry down the 
balance, and vanity lightly kick the beam. This much of justice 
let us do her; and, therefore, we cannot but think that all argu- 
ment and all non-argument—all noise, in fact—that directs 
notice to this view is good. It only needs to make woman turn 
her eyes upon her own act and consider it, and it is certain that, 
viewing its consequence in its true light, she cannot, if she be 
woman, continue in it. The thoughtless will continue, for there 
are thoughtless ones of that sex as well as of the other; but 
the thought cf the thoughtful will obtrude itself after a while to 
leaven the thoughtlessness of the lump. Then may we see a 
sensible decrease in the feather top-knots of our ladies, for as 
yet, in spite of the noise about the matter, we see little sign of 
moulting. 

And, after all, are these feathers beautiful ? In their place, 
on the wings and as part of the plumage of the birds on whom 
they grew, they are beautiful indeed, for they have their purpose, 
but on a womin’s head are they not somewhat of an excrescence ? 
What do they there? They fail, somehow, to suggest the 
incipient growth of angel’s plumage; besides, that is generally 
considered a matter of wings rather than of headgear. It was a 
Pagan deity, if we mistake not—a god of shady character withal, 
of sharps and pickpockets—that was depicted with the wings 
fastened to his hat. Flowers in the hair or hat seem more in 
place, for these might naturally. be plucked and woven into the 
hair, for her adornment, by woman as she went her ways. The 
feather, the wing, and, woist of all, the ‘ sitting hen’’—as we 
sometimes see it in shape of a complete bird planted uncomfort- 
ably on the hat-brim—look out of place, as being the result of 
elaborate study (an entirely extraneous thing brought in for the 
obvious purpose of artificial adornment), a matter of elaborate 
calculation, not due to the spontaneous impulse of the moment, 
which might be supposed to inspire the plucking of a flower or a 
spray of foliage. The ‘sitting hen” is horrible—horrible as an 
outrage on the esthetic proprieties, ugly beyond measure, and 
dreadfully out of place. There is a notion that woman dresses to 
please the man; certainly it gives no man pleasure to see a bird 
seated upon her head. Or is the ultimate end to outvie the 
fellow-woman? Even so, the ‘sitting hen’”’ is not all effec- 
tive. As for the aigrette, it is abominable—abominable less by 
its aspect than by the association with suffering bird life which it 
cannot escape. Those things that are killed at once may be 
plucked, and their feathers stuck about according to woman's 
fancy, or even be planted bodily on the head, with far less 
offence, but the plucking of the live thing is an abominable 
torture—if woman would but think ! 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 
OTWITHSTANDING the exceptional character of the 
weather of the year that is just passed, the rainfall 
statistics to hand show that it was fairly well up to the 
average as regards moisture. At one important observing station 
the figures for the year are exactly those of the average for the 
past thirty years, viz., 22‘98in. The most noticeable feature 
of the year’s rains, however, is the extremely ‘“ patchy” and 
unusual character of the figures for the respective months. The 
wettest month was March, 3'4gin.; June, with 3°33in., followed 
closely on it. Least rain fell in October, 0°67in.; and May, an 
exceptionally cold month, it will be remembered, produces o:84in. 
Rain fell on 156 days in the year, the average for ten years 
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being 134. The day on which the most rain fell was June 8th, 
when 1°16in. were recorded. On June 24th, the day of the great 
storm in Essex, only *32in. of rain and hail fell. On thirteen 
days snow was noticed, but the snowfall, which all occurred in 
the first part of the year, was comparatively slight. 

Week follows week, and still there seems to bz ground for 
hoping that land-owners and farmers may really have reached the 
end of, or at any rate come to an interval of rest in, that sad 
period of agricultural depression which has made life a burden to 
all classes connected with rural life. Surveying the dull records 
of the markets, especially those of the cattle markets, and doing 
what we can to apply to the dry bones of statistics the imagina- 
tion which shall make them live, we see considerable reason to 
be of good courage—that is to say, the reports from many 
quarters are of fair prices and of demand fully equal to the 
supply, if not, indeed, exceeding it. Low prices, say men who 
do not pause to think, were the cause of depression ; but Mr. Rew, 
who is second to none in authority, points out that low prices 
and the depression were not cause and effect, but one very 
unpleasant fact. When, as at Hull last week, milch cows make 
£15 to £20, and the prices of other horned cattle are in pro- 
portion, the stock-breeder has little to complain about, and, if 
this kind of thing continues, we may see English farming well 
on its legs again. May that good time come soon. 

The typical farmer of ancient and merry England, top- 
booted, easy going, clinging to ancient traditions of farming, and 
open-handed even to wastefulness, will, of course, be no more 
seen. Indeed, he hardly exists now, even in a broken-down 
condition. It will no longer be supposed, as was the case until 
quite recently, that land farmed carelessly and without system, 
by a man without knowledge, lies under a species of moral 
obligation to return profits after rent has been paid. Our new 
generation of farmers will be, indeed is already, composed of 
shrewd men of business carefully trained in the commercial and 
scientific knowledge suited to their occupation. Agricultural 
education, of vehich much has been spoken and written during 
the past week, has made great strides, and, if justice is done, we 
shall hear less and less of the backwardness of the British farmer 
and of his incapacity to adapt himself to the needs of the age. 
It is the happy fact, as Mr. Rew says in a volume which we 
hope soon to notice, that the British farmer of to-day can more 
than hold his own with rivals on the Continent and in the States 
in point of advanced knowledge of the science of farming. 





The whole community will mourn for Mr. H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., who, after years of indifferent health, has ‘crossed to the 
other side.” Long before he died he had told in his own bright 
words and illustrated with his own delightfully whimsical pencil, 
in “Pen and Pencil Sketches,’ a book which won immediate 
popularity, the greater part of the story of his life. Filled from 
early youth with the absolute determination to follow an artistic 
career, he fought his way to the front with unsurpassable 
courage, and, after winning an Academy studentship at the 
age of twenty-two, conquered many obstacles in Paris and at 
home. From coach-builder to Royal Academician was, indeed, 
a strange metamorphosis. As a man he was universally beloved, 
for there was never a friend more true, or a comrade of merrier 
spirits. As an artist he showed extraordinary versatility; but 
the best of all his work and fancy was devoted to birds. He 
had for them an intense love, he studied them with patient 
affection in the Zoological Gardens, and he understood their 
humorous characteristics as no other man did. His storks and 
pelicans, his owls and sea-birds, were and are funny and charming 
beyond description. Their charm is to be found in their fidelity 
to Nature, in their quaint grouping, and in the perfect apprecia- 
tion of the character of the bird portrayed. Birds he never 
caricatured, though he often made gentle sport of his friends 
and of himself. The world could spare him ill indeed, and those 
who love birds feel that they have lost a familiar friend. 


A correspondent in the Shires, whose opportunities are ex- 
ceptional, writes :—* Fog has been very noticeable in the Midlands 
during the past week. The Cottesmore were hindered by it at 
Leesthorpe, where Mrs. Adair, who, by the way, is one of those 
American ladies who take so kindly to our English sports, made the 
two hours’ delay Mr. Baird thought necessary pass as pleasantly as 
possible with her kindly hospitality. When at length hounds 
were able to draw, there was not much scent. The chase of a 
fox from the long spinney was brought to an end abruptly by 
fog directly we got on the low ground of the Burton flats. A much 
better day was in store for the same hunt on Tuesday, from 
Loddington. For a Cottesmore Tuesday the field was a small 
one. It wasa regular January fox the beautiful bitches found 
in Loddington Reddish. He was evidently a traveller from Mr. 
Fernie’s, and made no delay. The hounds opened, there was a 
single holloa, then we got into the open, to find the pack were 
out of sight. A sharp turn to the left let some of usin. Wehad 
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seen that the line pointed to Tilton Wood, and were making our 
way there. Between East Norton and Allexton is a country 
both rough and stiff. Suddenly, close to Allexton, when we had 
all made up our minds we should get a pull in the wood, hounds 
paused, swung round to the left, and then went on as hard as 
ever. This was a lucky move for the fox, for in Launde Great 
Wood hounds changed. By this time the numbers of the field 
were getting few; but there was no pause, and straight to 
Priors Coppice the fox held on. Three of us would have seen 
no more but for an accident here. Taking a pull in the 
coppice, hounds slipped us, swung round again, and came back, 
thus giving us a second chance with horses that had got their 
wind. Ran on to Barleythorpe, and killed beyond Langham. 
A really first-rate gallop. 

“ The first news that met us on arrival at Ashby to meet the 
Quorn on Monday was that Tom Firr was still in bed. The 
master was carrying the horn and had the bitch pack out. It 
was a trying day for a strange huntsman to take hold of hounds 
on. There was a nasty fog, and all the foxes in the country had 
collected at Barsby, whither we ran from the Prince of Wales’s 
Gorse. The pack divided here, and though some hounds ran a 
good pace to Lowesby, and then back over much the same line, 
they could not get hold of the fox. Lord Lonsdale then trotted 
off to Gaddesby, and a fox from the Long Spinney ran to 
Ashby Pastures. This covert is in great favour with the fox 
community just now, and there were too many for sport, till at 
length the master got his hounds on to one which ran by a 
roundabout way to Hungarton, where I went home, for it had 
been a very hard day for horses. Few hunts are so fortunate as 
to have a professional like Tom Firr and a gentleman huntsman 
so good as Lord Lonsdale to carry the horn in case of emer- 
gency. 

“The tide of fashion which a year or two back had ebbed 
away from the Belvoir Wednesdays has flowed back this season. 
A good many of the Cottesmore field who had been absent from 
their own hunt on Tuesday were at Waltham to meet Sir Gilbert 
Greenall. The Quorn men, too, mustered very strongly. Lord 
Essex came from Gaddesby with his thirteen year old son, 
Lord Malden, Mr. Lancelot Lowther, and Lady Hartopp—a 
visitor—from Asfordby, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Barclay from 
Brooksby, Captain and Mrs. Willie Lawson, Mr. de Winton, 
Mr. Bernard Wilson, Mr. Hillyard’s new tenant at Thorpe 
Satchville, and Captain Burns-Hartopp from Scraptoft. Lord 
and Lady Henry Bentinck, who have been at Underby enter- 
taining a party to shoot the coverts so famous in Lord Bective’s 
time, were welcomed back. Lady Henry was as neat, as quiet, 
and as graceful as ever, and Lord Henry beamed through the 
gold spectacles which make but little difference to his riding. 
Lord Manners came from the Cottesmore. Lady Eva Wellesley, 
who used to be a leading lady with the Blue and Buff, was with 
her mother, the Dowager Lady Cowley, who rents Goadby 
Marwood, in the Duke’s country, and thus had hounds almost at 
her front door on Wednesday. The Belvoir pack with a scent 
are very hard to ride to, and Mr. Seabrook’s black coat led us 
a good part of the way. The Messrs. Gale were well to the 
front, but many others, good men and true, were scattered about 
by the pace, the turns, and, perhaps, just a little by the stiff 
fences. When at last hounds checked on the road near Waltham 
many were not sorry, and as Capell took his hounds on to a 
holloa, most of us got to them again. Hounds hunted on steadily 
from this point, and marked their fox to ground in the gorse 
near Goadby. It was a good run over a fine country, but was 
almost a complete circle. The rest of the day was taken up by 
a hunting run, of what people are pleased to call the ‘old- 
fashioned’ sort. 





‘« Mr. Fernie’s hunt are paying the penalty of good sport, for 
a special train from Melton brings out a crowd on Thursdays. 
The regular members of the hunt were well represented last 
week, and everyone was glad to have the rumours of Mrs. 
Bankart’s accident—so industriously circulated in the papers— 
contradicted by her timely arrival at the meet (Little Stretton) 
from Hallaton Hall. It was pleasant, too, to see Colonel Baillie, 
of Illston Grange, looking much better. The Duchess of 
Hamilton and little Lady Mary were there, and Lord 
Churchill from Rollestone, and Lady Augusta Fane, though well 
known, are new comers as residents in the country. Captain 
Gage came from Harborough, and so did Sir Humphrey de Traf- 
ford. Captain Burns-Hartopp, Mr. Gordon Cunard, and Captain 
Warner are as regular on Thursdays as the hounds themselves. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Firth were there from the Coplow, the latter 
as keen as ever, and Mr. Logan, our Liberal member, who can 
get over a country almost as fast as one of the homing pigeons 
he is so fond of. Glen Gorse, the wonderful covert near the 
Leicester road, where foxes are never wanting, was the first 
draw. With good scenting ground all about, hounds are sure 
to run from Glen. On this occasion they got away straight for 
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Stackley (Captain Maudslay’s), and fairly raced to Norton. 
Here hounds checked, but the fox was still above ground. This 
time he ran hard to Carlton Curlieu, and across to Burton 
Overy, whence the wire has gone at last, thanks to a good 
sportsman and a kindly farmer. Being headed, he went back 
to Sheepthorns, and somebody said hounds changed here, but 
as we had been running for an hour and a-half, and I had 
had two falls in the last quarter of an hour, I thought discre- 
tion the better part of valour, and left them. I believe they ran 
to Stanton Wood at last. Probably hounds changed once, if 
not oftener, but the whole chase was carried out over the very 
finest grass in Leicestershire, with big fences, but, thank good- 
ness, not devoid of gates. 

** The death of Lord Wilton has removed one who was many 
years ago well known at Melton. Of late, however, he has lived 
much in Bavaria. Like all his family, he had a genuine love for 
music. His father, the second Earl, was one of the finest 
horsemen as well as one of the most polished gentlemen of his day, 
and his elder brother, the late Earl’s predecessor, better known in 
the Shires as Lord Grey de Wilton, was very good. The latter's 
widow, Elizabeth, Countess of Wilton, is a familiar figure at 
Melton, and with the Quorn, where on Willoughby she has often 
held her own in a fast run.” 


During the past week the Southdown Foxhounds have 
shown capital sport, and several good runs have been enjoyed by 
the followers of this pack. On Saturday, when the meet was at 
Lower Stoneham, no time was wasted in looking for a fox, for 
one jumped up ina field almost as soon as hounds began to draw. 
He was probably quickly joined by another of his tribe; anyhow, 
two foxes were on foot when hounds got to Glyndebourne. One 
got to ground, and, after a short delay, was dug out and killed. 
On Glynde Rough and the neighbouring coverts proving blank, 
a move was made to the withy beds near Laughton, where a fox 
was found. He took a line over the marsh, but owing to the big 
brooks that intersect this country, very few of the field were 
able to keep with hounds, and, to make matters worse, the pack 
divided. This was probably caused by another fox jumping up. 
The larger part of the pack turned short to the left, and ran at 
a great pace to Laughton Wood. Many a huntsman would now 
have given up and whipped hounds off, as they were in one of the 
biggest woods in the country, and the afternoon was far advanced. 
Not so Mr. Brand, however, for he stuck to his fox, which he at 
length succeeded in killing just before dark. 





A lady has made a rather unexpected contribution to the dis- 
cussion on the wearing of feathers, to which the Times has once 
more opened its columns. Thinking that the other sex are being 
rather unfairly used, she makes a vigorous counter attack on 
sportsmen for killing the birds whose gorgeous feathers are used 
for making salmon flies! This sounds like the echo of a domestic 
discussion between Mr. and Mrs. Harry Coverdale; but as the 
point raised is a new one, it is interesting to see exactly what 
contribution the birds make to the salmon fly tyer, and what 
kinds of birds’ feathers are used. In a typical salmon fly we 
find, in the first place, that much of the material is not feathers 
at all. Floss, silk thread, gold thread, silver tinsel, and a 
morsel of rabbit fur are combined with tiny scraps of feathers 
from the following birds—namely, golden pheasant’s crest, the 
hackle of a cock, grouse feather, mallard feather, peacock’s tail, 
teal’s feather, a strip of green parrot’s feather, a bit of Argus 
pheasant’s feather and of the wing of ajay. Add to these a 
feather from a bustard and from the breast of a heron. It will 
be seen from the list that all these are feathers either of birds 
killed for food, or of birds kept in aviaries, except the last, the 
heron’s feather, which is probably not needed, and may very 
likely have suggested the idea that the salmon-fisher was an 
enemy of birds. 


Meantime a most interesting solution is offered of the much- 
discussed question of what salmon take these gorgeous flies to be 
when they rise tothem. The two common views are that the 
fish mistake them for something they see when in the river-— 
dragon flies, for instance—or that they rise because the fly is 
unlike anything they have seen, and so take it from curiosity. 
The first is improbable, for fish see clearly enough. The 
second is possible, but not quite so satisfactory as the theory 
offered by Mr. A. Patterson in the Fishing Gazette in an article 
on ‘What Salmon Eat in the Sea.” He points out that there 
are enormous numbers of larval forms of sea-fish in the shallow 
waters; also abundance of the young of rocklings, blennies, and 
other small rock-haunting fish, and that very many of these are 
most brilliantly coloured. His conclusion is that the salmon when 
in the rivers do not mistake the gorgeous salmon flies for dragon 
flies, or for something they have never seen before, but for the 
brilliant little fish they have been eating for the last six weeks in 
the sea. And this view, which well carries its own recommenda- 
lion, gains strength from the fact that salmon do not feed when 
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ascending rivers, probably because there is no food they like ; 
but they take a fly, because they imagine it to be a sea creature. 

During the brief snap of white frost which made even this 
mild winter’s Christmas seem seasonable, one of the familiar 
sounds that recur annually at this time came back to us—the 
scolding of the missel-thrushes, as they fed on the berries of the 
yew and other berry-bearing trees about our houses. There are 
two seasons of the year at which this bird seems friendly and 
approaches the habitations of man—the breeding season, when it 
plants its large nest confidingly on the low bough of a tree that is 
within the climbing capacity of every schoolboy ; and the winter, 
when the ground is hard frozen, food for soft-billed birds is hard 
to come by, and the thrush tribe, especially, come about the 
dwellings of man and feed on his berry-bearing ornamental trees. 
At other times the missel-thrush is a shy bird, and has his home 
by preference in the heart of the woods, where we hear him, 
perhaps, more often than we see him. Yet even in the midst of 
the white frost—which was quite hard while it listed—we saw a 
pair of blackbirds courting as if Valentine’s Day had come. 
They seemed to know quite well that it was only a white frost— 
a ‘“duck’s frost,’”’ as the country people call it—and that ina 
short time it would all be gone and they could go on again 
playing at spring-time, even before winter had fully come. 

Birds, for all their acuteness under normal conditions—their 
vigilance and their cunning—seein terribly put about when the 
conditions are not exactly normal. Even their senses seem to 
be disturbed relatively much more than our own, which are so 
much less keen; it appears, indee:l, as if they suffered greater 
disturbance exactly in proportion as they are acuter. No one 
who has had much experience of partridge driving can have 
failed to notice how greatly both the vision and the intelligence 
of the bird seem to be affected by a thick fog, and the effect of 
snow seems only a little less distracting to them. The snow 
does not confuse their intellects in the same degree, but it is 
astonishing how it affects their power of vision. This is well 
seen when one goes duck shooting or even wood-pigeon shooting 
in the snow, with a night-shirt over one’s shooting gear. If 
birds are coming towards one and one keeps a perfect immobility, 
it is astonishing how invisible to the keen eyes one seems to 
have become. Pigeons appear to see better in the snow than do 
the ducks, but even they will sweep about one’s head in a manner 
as unlike as anything can well be their usual shyness. The 
ducks are so confiding that it has often occurred to the writer to 
reserve his shot, for the pleasure of watching the birds so closely 
—a pleasure which can only be enjoyed under these abnormal 
conditions. Wild duck and wood-pigeons—the two wariest 
kinds of birds we could well mention—flying thus unsuspectingly 
about one’s head, incline one to think that their keen sight 
adapts itself less kindly to unusual circumstances than the human 
eye, relatively dull organ though that latter be, for it is scarcely 
conceivable that in a snow-covered field one would walk up 
against a man standing still, in the broad daylight. Yet the 
birds almost brush one’s head now and then. Of course, much 
allowance must be made for their point of view-—nearly vertical 
downwards, so that the field of snow is the background, whereas 
we, approaching on the horizontal line, would have a background 
of trees, or of distance, in most cases, against which our fellow- 
man, even night-gowned, might detach himself. 


The display of Chinese primulas and Persian cyclamens in 
the nurseries of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, each year 
is a witness to the progress of floriculture during the Victorian 
era. The Chinese primulas occupy several houses, each variety 
being kept apart, and the result is a rich colour effect. Those 
who have watched the work of the hybridiser will see, for 
example, how by perseverance and skill a trace of colour seen in 
some hybrid has been in time spread over the whole flower. 
This is the case with the blue primulas, a colour which permeates 
our hardy kinds too. At one time the blue colour was a poor 
washed out ultramarine shade, distasteful, crude, and harsh. This 
is changed now, the flowers, if not as blue as the alpine gentian, 
being of a clear, pretty shade, which, seen in the light of a winter 
afternoon, has peculiar softness and beauty. Blue is present 
in the single forms, and the delightful semi-doubles, a race which 
we hope will in the near future be in every greenhouse in the 
land. Much work is being accomplished still at Reading in 
hybridising to obtain new forms, although it see:ns impossible 
to eclipse the remarkable results already achieved. 

Cambridge, as usual, go up a week earlier than Oxford, and 
their rowing will be in full swing on Monday. Something, 
however, has been doing on the spucious Cam for a week or so. 
A few enterprising colleges have brought their eights up to steal 
a march on the less premature; and Dudley Ward has been 
very busy with his ’Varsity crew. The eight is still to be 
coached by Fletcher, in the hope that he will bring over something 
of the E-ton-Oxford style. HIPPIAS. 
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T was not until the roystering friends of Justice Shallow had 
been invited into his Gloucestershire garden and orchard, 
there, in an arbour, to partake of a last year’s pippin, of his 

own “ graffing,” with a dish of carraways, that Falstaff :ould 
declare the cavaliero-justice and coram had ‘a goodly dweiling 
and a rich.” Here Shakespeare recognises the intimate relation 
which exists between the house and its garden, for, though one 
should be fair as Camelot, and the other gay as Amida’ s, each 
would be a marred creation without the other. Not until the 
chatelaine has welcomed her guests in her house does she bid 
them to the garden below the terrace, to some delightful wilderness, 
or to the sequestered alleys between the well-trimmed yews. 


And so, while the pictures are telling the reader what manner of 
place Castle Ashby is, let us relate something of the history of 


the mansion, the character and variety of which we shall presently 
find reflected, as it were, in the grounds. This noble abode is 
one of the very finest in a county of great seats. Its superb 
height, that rare cresting, which bespeaks fear of the Lord and 
trust in the might of His arm, the glorious windows rising tier 
by tier, the sumptuous apartments within, and the terraces and 
radiant gardens without, all mark this as a pre-eminently 
splendid creation of the architect, comparable to Hatfield, 
Longleat, Alton Towers, and the finest of English country homes. 

When we think of Castle Ashby, we do not forget Compton 
Wynyates, the Warwickshire seat of the Marquis of Northampton, 
which was described in Country Lire of July 24th. It is 
instructive to compare one with the other, for one is the perfect 
exemplar of early Tudor domestic life, the other of the more 
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opulent splendours which marked the later years of Elizabeth 
and the succeeding Stuart times. Something was said in speaking 
of Compton Wynyates of the history of the noble family of 
Compton, and of the romantic marriage of young Lord Compton, 
afterwards the first Earl of Northampton, to the daughter of 
wealthy Alderman Spencer of the City of London. That the 
gallant courtier, disguised as a baker, conveyed the lady out of 
her father’s house at Canonbury in a bas sket, receiving a reward 
from the Alderman for his diligenc e, cannot, indeed, be asseverated; 
but it seems evident that this marriage brought about the 
erection of the great Northamptonshire house. The behest of 
the rich heiress was ‘to build up Ashby House,” and we may 
assume that the original pile was completed when James I. and 
his Queen visited it in 1605. It was then a hollow square, of 
admirable character, and the date 1624 on the east front and the 
iwo turrets has reference to the additions made by Inigo Jones, 
who inclosed the court by building the long gallery across the 
front, and otherwise modified the structure, thus making it one 
of the most interesting composite examples of the transition style 
in England. 

We observe that uniformity of spirit has been expressed 
by the noble owners at different periods, for the idea of lifting 
maxims of piety aloft against the sky or the woodland is 
manifested alike in the original structure, the additions made by 
Inigo Jones, and the terrace-work of the later gardens, as well 
as at the lodges of the park. The principal addition made by 
Inigo Jones was the long gallery at the entrance fagade. The 
longtk of it, in fact, is more than ninety-one feet, while its breadth 
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does not greatly exceed fifteen. 
There isarustic basement story, 
surmounted by an lonic design, 
and along the crest runs the 
remarkable inscription: 
‘‘ Dominvs cvstodiat introitvm 
tvvm.” Thus is a_ blessing 
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called upon the entrance; but, 
if we stand within the court, 
the form of the inscription is 
changed, and the benediction is 
bestowed upon the exit, as if to 
speed the parting guest. Such 
lettered balustrading adorns 
also the magnificent north front, 
which is of fine Elizabethan 
character, with glorious bays 
rising to the roof, and the 
southern fagade, designed by 
Inigo Jones. Thus we read, 
with other inscriptions, that 
which speaks of trust in the 
providence of God: “ Nisi 
Dominvs edificaverit domvm 
in vanvm laboravervnt qvi 
wdificant eam,” and ‘ Beati 
omnes qvi timent Dominvm.” 
We cross the court to 
enter the great hall, which 
was rebuilt, or at least 
modernised, in his time, by 
Jones. It is a spacious apart- 
ment, of fine features, con- 
taining many notable portraits. 
Among these is one of the 
eighth Earl of Northampton, 
with the Countess and his son 
and daughter. This nobleman 
somewhat wasted his fortune by taking part in what was known 
as the ‘ Spendthrift election ”’ for the borough of Northampton, 
in 1768. The unfortunate consequence was the cutting down of 
trees and sale of furniture at Compton Wynyates, and the death 
of the Earl in Switzerland. He, with Lord Halifax and Lord 
Spencer, had pitted can idates against one another in the persons 
of Osborn, Admiral Sir George Rodney, and Howe. Extra- 
ordinary means were employed during the canvassing, and the 
excitement of the fourteen days’ polling was so intense that 
1,149 persons are said to have registered their votes, though only 
930 were upon the roll. Castle Ashby, Horton, and Althorp 
were thrown open to them, and, when they had drained Lord 
Halifax's cellars of their old port, they despised the claret which 
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he placed before them, vowing they would give no vote for one 
who treated them to “ sour port.” So they went over to Castle 
Ashby ina body. The election was submitted to a scrutiny of 
the House of Commons, and for about six weeks sixty covers 
were laid daily at Spencer House for members. Rodney was 
elected impoverished. The total expenditure of the three Peers 
is said to have been £400,000. 

But of this stormy time Castle Ashby bears no trace, and 
we pass up the fine staircase to King William’s dining-room, 
so called in honour of William III., who was entertained at 
Ashby in 1695. Here is a fine chimney-piece from the 
house of Sir — Spencer at Canonbury, dated 1601, 
with a carved frieze representing Prudence, Justice, Temper- 
ance, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The ceiling of the 
room is very fine, and from 
its glorious windows the 
prospects over gardens and 
woods are truly superb. Here, 
too, we make acquaintance 
with a famous member of the 
noble house, Spencer Compton, 
the second Earl, painted by 
Janssen. This nobleman was 
killed fighting for Charles at 
Hopton Heath, where his son 
and successor was wounded, 
but lived to be present with 
Rupert at the surrender of 
Lichfield. The second son, 
Sir Charles, was also a cavalier 
of Edgehill and Hopton. 
Another son, Sir William, 
fought with equal gallantry, 
and on one occasion had two 
horses killed under him, while 
the fourth son, Sir Spencer, 
looked on at Edgehill, being 
too young to grasp a pistol. 
These stout men had worthy 
successors at Castle Ashby, 
but further the house shall not 
be here described. It has 
other stately chambers, fine 
pictures, and rich plenishings. 
But let us be content to sug- 
gest the sumptuousness of its 
character, and to pause a while 
ere we enter the gardens that 
form one of its chiefest charms. 
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*A Bachelor's Romance.” 


Mr. John Hare a pleasing as well as a notable event. 

First and foremost was the fact that it was the 
reippearance of Mr. Hare, one of the really notable English 
actors ; then we were invited to a theatre that is to all intents 
and purposes new, for the old-fashioned and somewhat shabby 
Globe has been renovated and reconstructed out of recognition. 
We expected to see a young lady of whom report told a flattering 
tale; we were anxious to renew acquaintance with those 
members of Mr. Hare’s company who had already by artistic 
and whole-souled work endeared themselves to us ; we wished to 
see whether the play of which the provinces had approved very 
highly was, indeed, worthy of the occasion. In no single respect 
were these hopes unfulfilled. Mr. Hare’s re-entry to the ranks 
of metropolitan managers was marred by nothing to diminish its 
interest or its importance. 

‘A Bachelor’s Romance” belongs to that genve of which the 
brightest example in recent years is ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,” just as 
‘“* Caste’ was the brightest example of it in the generation that 
has passed. It has not the delicate literary flavour of the first, 
or the exquisitely poignant pathos of the second, but it is clearly 
and neatly told, and it has that fresh and unstrained sentiment 
that is the direct reverse of sentimentality. All its emotions, 
though homely, ring true and real; all its characters, though 
simple and obvious, with nothing in them of modern complexity 
or contrariness, or of that sub-conscious introspectiveness 
with which so many stage types are invested nowadays, are 
human, natural, convincing. The play is one that could not 
stand weak, or even indifferent, acting—it would then seem thin 
and trivial ; but there are very few works that are “ actor-proof,”’ 
as the professional phrase has it, and Miss Martha Morton, the 
author, may justly congratulate herself on having provided so 
clever a band of players as that of the Globe Theatre with a 
worthy medium. Asa matter of fact, of course, Mr. Hare and 
his comrades are capable of much sterner work than this, but 
none likely to prove more popular. 

The scheme of the plot closely resembles that of ‘ The 
Professor’s Love Story,” but its treatment is wholly different. 
In both there is a central figure of a lovable, loveless recluse, 
ageing before his time because his world is a world of books, a 
dead-and-gone world, instead of a world of joy and sorrow, a 
world of life, and love, and laughter. The verb “to live’’ cannot 
be conjugated in the past tense entirely, even by the most 
determined of studious grammarians, and that young-old man, 
David Holmes, famous litterateur and most persistent of 
students, needed but the whisper from flaxen femininity to break 
from his shell of calf and morocco, and enter the open fields 
where grow the flowers of passion and pain, sympathy and 
sorrow. With the joy come the pangs of awakening. He loves 
the fair young girl left him to guard by a dear dead friend, 
though he does not know it for a little while, does not know that 
he cuts his hair and brushes it, doffs his shabby coat for the 
once-detested swallow-tail, clears his desk of books and replaces 
them by button-holes, strays from his study to drawing-rooms 
and the salons—because he has fallen beneath the spell of two 
demure eyes and the glamour of a gentle voice. 
knows, for someone else comes to him and asks him for his aid 
in winning sweet Sylvia, comes with the easy assurance of youth, 
which needs but to speak in order toconquer. Then poor David 
knows. He does not dream that there can be anything in her 
heart for him, and after a momentary struggle between self and 
honour—he is the judge in a literary competition for a thousand 
pounds, the prize which he knows is the due of the man who 
has dispelled the sweetest dream of his life, the prize which 
will enable the young author to take Sylvia from him—a 
struggle that ends in the only possible way for such a man, he 
gives her to her suitor, in his humility forgetting to provide 
her with even a chance of declaring that she might prefer 
to meke a choice elsewhere. But in the end, after much 


| eeenre conspired to make the reappearance of 
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gentle suffering for them both, and after much that is amusing 
and attractive, these two hearts find their proper nestling place, 
one in the other. 

There may be faults in the telling of this story, but the 
standard of criticism rests entirely on the quality of that which 
is put forward for criticism. There is nothing pretentious in 
‘* A Bachelor’s Rom-ence,” and there is certainly nothing that is 
seriously amiss. It is a simple, pretty story, not ambitious or 
epoch-marking. So why seek for flaws? Rather let us dwell 
on the delicacy of detail, the fanciful ideas, the many pretty 
touches, that mark Miss Morton’s work. ‘The contrast between 
the blasé, pleasure-worn, discontented habilués of fashionable 
drawing-rooms, bitter of tongue and heart-weary, of the earlier 
part of the play, and the hearty, honest, joyful, kindly folk of 
the later—all won back to health of mind and body by the 
breezes of the country hills, and the scent of the country 
meadows—this is exhilarating and enlivening. To see the 
struggles of young authors with a dress suit between them, one 
leaving that the other may come, is amusing and funny. Healthy 
sentiment, hearty fun—what a blessed mixture in these dreary 
days of self-dissection ! 

Just how delightful Mr. Hare would be in a character such 
as David Holmes the public needs no telling. There is not a 
playgoer but that can see in his mind’s eye the gentle, lovable 
fellow, so real, so true to life, full of such wonderful little 
touches of humour and pathos, presented to us with that great 
art that has nothing of artifice about it. In Miss Nellie 
Thorne we have a young actress of much charm, graceful, 
womanly, appealing; as Sylvia, Miss Thorne won her way at 
once. Miss May Harvey is an actress of many parts, each of 
them pleasing; her range is wide—fun, frivolity, earnestness, 
and pathos, all are limned with sincerity and skilful technique. 
Miss Mona K. Oram is another member of Mr. Hare’s company 
who acts from the heart directed by the head—an irresistible 
conjunction of forces. Miss Susie Vaughan, Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. 
Frank Gillmore, Mr. Gilbert Hare, and the others give that 
finish and completeness to the performance that have always 
been the distinguishing mark of Mr. Hare’s management. 


rir ~ 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

6s WEET NANCY” was revived at the Avenue Theatre last week, and 

S once again proved itself to be a pretty and sunny entertainment. ‘This 

is the third revival of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s adaptation of Miss Rhoda 

Broughton’s novel, so that it is not necessary to dwell on it at length. Miss 

Annie Hughes repeats her charming impersonation of the heroine, quite one of 

the daintiest little pictures to be seen on the stage. Miss Lena Ashwell, one of the 

most natural and artistic actresses we have, is also in the cast, and this in itself 

makes the programme at the Avenue worthy of attention. Other characters are 

well rendered by Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. Maurice, and some of the remaining 
members of the company. 

‘‘ Sporting Life,” a melodrama by Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Seymour 
Ilicks, is shortly to be staged at the Shaftesbury Theatre, in succession to ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Feather.” When Messrs, Williamson and Musgrove resume their 
management of the house, they will produce an English version of the French 
comic opera ‘‘ Mademoiselle Quat’sous.” 

Further details are to hand concerning Mr. Pinero’s new four-act comedietta, 
‘‘ Trelawney of the Wells,” an idea of the p'‘ot of which has been given here. 
The most imposing scene of the piece takes place in the last act, where the 
actors—the real actors impersonate actors on the stage—go through a rehearsal 
with their backs to the real audience, the imaginary audience being at the back 
of the stage. Rose Trelawney, the heroine, who has been asked to marry a 
scion of the aristocracy, determines that high life is too stiff for her, and returns 
to the ‘* boards.” The play is distinctly ‘* professional” in flavour, but there is 
a love story to interest everybody. , 

From the details cabled from New York, where Mr. Paul Potter’s play, 
‘¢ The Conqueiors,” ..a: recently produced, it would appear that the piece will 
want very careful handling when Mr. George Alexander produces it at the St. 
James’s Theatre. Set in the period and locale of the Franco-Prussian War, the 
story seems to be a lurid variant of the sex problem. 

The very mcntion of the name of Mr. Potter’s play calls to memory the 
thoroughly ridiculous ceremonial which took place at the St. James’s Theatre on 
Monday week. In the whole business of the copyright performance there is a 
good deal of sheer absurdity, but in the case of *‘ The Conquerors ” the climax 
is reached. If it be necessary, to secure copyright that a performance should 
take place, a regulation of which the wisdom is doubtful, then the word 
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*« performance ” ought to be construed in the 
ordinary sense. When the proceeding takes 
the form of an Eleusinian mystery, when ‘* the 
Gods” themselves, sitting high in the gallery, 
and careless of mankind, have to pay five guineas 
for their seats, or remain mere human beings out 
in the streets, it is unreasonable to call the 
hidden things within the theatre by the name of 
performance. It is eithera silly attempt to evade 
the law, or an easy evasion of a silly law. If 
five guineas, why not fifty? Nobody is likely to 
pay either price. 


Whatever one may think of 


f ‘*Peter the 


Great” as a piece of dramatic construction, there 
can hardly be two opinions as to the opportunities 
with which it provides Miss Ellen Terry for the 
display of that gift of humour which her position 
in a great theatre devoted to the sternest of 
dramatic fare denies her the chance of adequate 
expression. All too short, the scenes in Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s play in which the [Empress 
Catherine —not the Empress of history, but none 
the worse for that—appears are so delightful 
that one wishes the author would write another 
piece in which the character is developed. True, 
it is Madame Sans-Géne, with variations, but 
that matters not at all; both women, as presented 
by Miss Terry, are delightful. It is curious-— 
and yet, perhaps, it is not curious, for the 
greatest tragedian is often a great comedian also 

that the leading figures at our first house of 
tragedy should excel in the delineation of humour. 
Who that was lucky enough to see it will forget 
Sir Herry Irving’s inimitable Jingle? It wasa 
masterpiece of fan, Of humour in its sardonic 
guise we have often had the opportunity of 
revelling in at the Lyceum; but in its eccentric and 
purely gleeful form we have had far too little, 
knowing, as well we do, how eminently our 
great actor is suited to its expression. Will not 
Sir ilenry give us that novel pleasure, and, 
descending for once from the tragic platform, let 
us laugh with him and Miss Terry through one 
whole long evening—that will yet be all too 
short —at the Lyceum ? 


. 
Literary Notes. 
R. GLADSTONE, as a member of 
| j Parliament, had no rival in a non- 
political faculty, which is, none the 
less, indispensable to the due performance of 
the duties of a political leader. Tle could say 
precisely the right thing, in the most aptly chosen 
language, concerning a great man who had 
** crossed to the other side.” In celebrating the 
memory of Arthur Hallam, he has used this rare 
gift once again. Ilis words are a masterpiece 
of prose elegy; his passages are full of beautiful 
phrases embodying, with crystalline lucidity, 
thoughts no less beautiful and absolutely true. 
The best of them, it seems to me, are these : 
**Tt was then a grievous and, humanly speaking, 
an irreparable development. But He, who took 
him, made him; and Ile, who made him, can 
replace him.” These words, which are of the 
best and purest literature, have appeared in that 
newspaper, the arly JZelegraph, of which 
Matthew Arnold made scholarly sport; but our 
hewspipers grow more cultivated, and there is 
more pure English and less bad grammar to be 
found in their broad sheets, damp from the press, 
than in many a daintily bound and excellently 
printed volume. 
The impression produced by Iallam’s stronz 


and lovable character on the minds of his contem- — Pho/o, by H. S. Alendelssohn, 


poraries is remarkable ; but tothe world at large he 

will be known for ever as the young man who, in his life, was the inspiration of In 
Memoriam.” To those who love to speculate on what might have been, it will 
be interesting to note how eas:ly literature might have lost that priceless treasure. 
Hallam suffered ‘‘agonies” in his struggles at Eton with Euclid and 
trigonometry. His teachers probably suffered equal agonies. Almost perversely, 
as it seemed, he was sent to Cambridge, which, with its atmosphere impregnated 
with mathematics, seemed to him ‘this odious place.” Oxford, thinks Mr. 
Gladstone, would have suited him better. He ‘would have illustrated the 
annals of the University.” But if Arthur Hallam had not gone into residence on 
the banks of the Cam, the chances are that he would not have become the friend 
of Alfred Tennyson, Then ‘‘ In Memoriam ” would not have been; and Alfred 
Tennyson, perhaps, would not have attained great fame during his lifetime. 
For it is indisputable that the issue of ** In Memoriam” was the making of 
Tennyson, and the reason is not far to seek. The heart of English-speaking 
men is reached more easily than their brain; it is bigzer, warmer, and more 
generally distributed. 

Publishers are awaking out of their Christmas torpor, and there is promise 
of a great harvest of books to be reaped in the course of the next few weeks. 
Foremost amongst these in point of interest is Mrs. Bishop’s “ Korea and Her 
Neighbours,” to be published by Mr. Murray ; for Mrs. Bishop. has not only an 
established reputation as a writer of books of travel, but is also able to claim 
such intimate knowledge of Korean Society as has been accessible to no other 
traveller. Moreover, she has been on the spot during recent and critical times. 

Iam amused to read that ‘the idea” (that Mr. Hardy may soon pub'ish 
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another volume of collected stories) ‘‘has been warmly supported from America.” 
No doubt our cousins would welcome another book from Mr. Hardy; but 
English and Scots and Irish would welcome it just as heartily. Each fresh 
book that he writes is an event in literary history ; and if the critics differ in 
their views of each book from the ethical point of view, there is never room for 
doubt on the question of literary merit. 

Another book that will be of considerable interest is ‘* The Two Duchesses” 
(blackie), containing correspondence between the two Duchesses, wives of the 
fifth Duke of Devonshire, and such personages as Byron, Wellington, Gibbon, 
Fox, Sheridan, Canova, and a host beside. The ‘* Autobiography of Mr. Joseph 
Arch,” too, will be issued almost at once. As for the forthcoming novels, their 
name is legion, but I am not sure that ‘* The Pride of Jennico,” the new romance 
from the pen of Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle, is not among the best of 
them. Interesting also is the announcement that a cheap edition of ‘* The Stones 
of Venice” is to be published, in a very pleasing form, by Mr, George Allen. 
Whatever may be thought of some of the later work of Mr. Ruskin in ors 
Clavigera, there is no doubt whatsoever of the transcendent merits of ‘‘ The 
Stones of Venice” and ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 

Two capital articles appear in the January number of that carefully-selected 
miscellany, the Strand Magazine, Of these, one, on curiously clipped trees, 
has particular attractions for the readers of Country Lire. ‘‘ Topiary,” it 
seems, is the art of clipping trees into quaint shapes, and at Leven’s Hall and 
elsewhere topiary is well understood. Peacocks, cups and saucers, hens, 
pagodas and crowns, umbrellas and what you will, are presented to the view in 
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he form of yew and box brought into order by the relentless and artistic snears. 
Very pleasant also is an article on archaic children’s books, with its quaint wood- 
cuts and old-world legends. 

In appending the usual list of books to order from the library, it seems wise 
to offer an explanation, but not an apology, for including the first of the series. 


I do not travel often into the sandy desert of economical science, but the work of 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb occupies a unique position. Appearing as it does at a 
critical period of a serious conflict, it has already attracted much attention. It is 
a work of the highest ability, full of interesting facts pleasantly put. It hits out 
straight from the shoulder at Trade Unionists, or some of them, and masters 
alike ; and it is already the kind of book which the diner-out or the visitor at 
great country houses can by no means afford not to know. 


‘¢ Industrial Democracy.” Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans.) 

‘* Peter the Great.” Oscar Browning. (Hutchinson.) 

“*South Africa To-day.” Francis Younghusband. (Macmillan. ) 

‘Christina Rossetti.” Mackenzie Bell. (Hurst and Blackett. ) 

‘*David Lyall’s Love Story.” The Author of the ‘Land o’ the Leal.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton. ) 

‘* For Prince and People.” E. K. Sanders. (Macmitlan.) 

‘**General Grant’s Letters to a Friend.” Edited by J. Grant Wilson. (Crowell, 
New York.) LOOKER-ON, 
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HUNTING ON FOOT. 
‘© JT SOX-HUNTING on foot is but labour in vain,” sings that charming 
ie sporting poet, Egerton Warburton ; and so it is under the circum. 
stances which’ he describes. Running in breeches and top boots 
overa deep ploughed field, sinking ankle deep at every stride, with the breath well 
knocked out of you by a more or less heavy fall, and by spasmodic shouts of 
‘* Please stop my horse,” whilst ‘*the merry chase goes heedless sweeping by,” 
is by no means an unalloyed pleasure. Top boots look well on a saddle, but 
they were never intended for sprinting in, and the man who parts from his horse 
in the scramble attendant on a fall would do well to bear this fact in mind. 
For by so doing he will save himself much unnecessary labour and annoyance. 
If hounds are running hard, he may be certain that he will never get near them 
again till they check ; if they are not running hard, there is no reason for any 
particular hurry, and in either case some good-natured second horseman, with an 
eye toa future tip, will bring the horse to his hapless rider sooner than the latter 
can get tohim. Certainly, under these circumstances, fox-hunting on foot is labour 
in vain, indeed. But it is not of this kind of hunting on foot that I wish to write 
to-day. Itis too painful a subject. I feel odd twinges in my shoulder as I write, and 
old pains and bruises seem to return as I pursue the theme. There is a hunting on 
foot which is very enjoyable, and many a man sees a lot of sport who never 
was across a horse in his life; and upon occasion, when fortune favours him, he 
sometimes sees a fox killed after a good run. For it is fox-hunting on foot 
to which I am referring. Hunting with foot beagles—beagling, as it is now the 
fashion to call it—is a subject of itself. 

There are many varieties amongst those who hunt on foot—quite as many as 
there are amongsf those who ride to hounds or after them. There are the young 
ladies who go out ‘ to see the hounds,” who, with the governess who takes the 
children ‘to see the pretty dogs” may be dismissed in a word. Sport they 
neither know nor care anything about. They like the stir and the pageant of 
the thing, the show part of it, and there an end. They would nearly as soon see 
the field trot down a lane as see the find or any portion of a run, though, perhaps, 
they would not confess it; and a cavalry squadron on the march would afford 
them quite as much pleasurable excitement—-perhaps more. Very different to 
these are some ladies whom I know. When it does not run to a horse, and it 
does not always, these ladies are to be seen at any meet within a reasonable 
distance of their home, and many a long tramp have they, and a lot of sport do 
they see on foot. Still, ladies who hunt on foot are not numerous, and 
there are some who do not think it ‘‘ quite the thing” for ladies to follow 
hounds in any other way than on horseback or on wheels. Personally, I prefer 
to see ladies tramping after hounds to scorching in an undignified position on 
bicycles ; but then I am told I am not up-to-date. 

In many a cottage home the tidings that ‘‘the hunt is uppe” causes as 
electric a thrill as it does in the mansion of the six days a week man. The love 
of hunting is firmly implanted in the breast of the average Englishman, and 
many a man who never crossed a horse looks forward with as keen delight as 
the hardest rider to what is to them both the season of seasons; and he looks 
back as lovingly to the memories of the many seasons he has enjoyed. I know a 
man who, had he been born in another sphere of life, would have been, 
undoubtedly, a master of hounds. — But his lines have been cast in places where 
he could not get much hunting in the orthodox way. He has, however, at 
times, a little leisure, and he takes his holidays in the sale paddocks at 
Doncaster, and in a few occasional days’ hunting. He is not what is called in 
Cumberland a good ‘* traveller,” but he contrives to see a good deal of sport. 
Indeed, there is no man I know who sees so much during the brief glimpses he 
gets of the chase. He can almost tell every fresh horse that a friend may be 
riding. He notes his markings and his various points with care, and if any of 
his performances come within his ken he is sure to see them and make a mental 
comment. At the meet he never fails to have a word with the master and the 
huntsman, with both of whom he is a prime favourite, and a fine Sunday 
afternoon in summer often finds him at the kennels. So, being by nature a 
lover of the foxhound, he soon gets to know a good deal about the pack, and he 
is no mean judge of that handsome animal, the foxhound. Indeed, with the 
hounds and their pedigrees he is better acquainted than 75 per cent. of the men 
who follow them regularly. To him, the newspapers which special'y devote some 
of their columns to hunting are a treat indeed. Anxiously does he look for the 
Saturday when they are published, and eagerly does he devour every word of 
them. I often think that no man gets so much out of the sporting papers as my 
friend, and I wish that I could get as much out of hunting as he does—in pro- 
portion, that is, to our respective opportunities. 

Then there is the veteran whose nerve will not permit him to follow hounds 
as in the hot days of his youth, or in the lusty strength of his manhood ; who 
does not care for the wheels, but who does care for the exercise which is entailed 
by an eight or ten miles’ walk through the crisp winter air ; and who enjoys his 
hunting all the better because he gets it, as he has always done, out of the 
beaten track. Often a three days a week man, yet he will travel a fair distance 
by rail to his favourite fixtures, and, after spending a few hours tramping about 
the country, he will return to his home in the same way. He, like the gentle- 
man of whom I have already spoken, is a /e/sona gra/a at the meet. It can be 
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seen at a glance that he is of those who have gone ‘‘in front” in their own 
day. He knows all the old standards of the hunt, and never a hunting day 
passes but what he has some stirring anecdote of a bygone day to relate to an 
interested group of listeners. Should the master, who, by the way, always gives 
him a hint as to the draw, call his a‘tention to some of the descendants of 
Ringwood or Harlequin or Brusher, ’tis ten to one but what he will have some 
reminiscence of a Ringwood or Harlequin or Brusher of thirty years ago or more 
from whom the hound he is inspecting is descended. He is a knowing man indeed, 
and it is astonishing the amount of sport that he sees. That he carries a god 
binocular goes without saying, and this, of course, is of immense service to him. 
IIe knows every coign of vantage in the country, he knows the easiest and 
nearest roads, and he knows pretty accurately the run of a fox. In his younger 
days, perchance, when a horse was lame, or ].e wanted a day’s- hunting more 
than the stud would run to, he has run over those fields at which he’ now 
proceeds at a more leisurely pace, and seen more of the sport than he will see 
now. But still he will see something worth all his trouble on nine days out of 
ten, something to talk about and to write to his cronies about, interspersing his 
account of the present with memories of the “brave days of old.” For his 
knowledge of woodcraft is great ; his early intuition has been perfected by many 
years of practice. ‘* Look at Mr. X.,” I once heard a well-known huntsman say 
to some hard-riding young gentlemen who were grumbling that he had left them, 
‘*he never makes an up wind cast. Ie’s always at the 7#g/¢ side of hounds.” 
Then there are the labourers, and the artisans, and the miners, in a mining 
district, and, of course, the ‘‘ runners,” to consider. But the consideration of 
them must be postponed to a future occasion, Rep ROvEr. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 

N interesting pronouncement appears in the new number of the /azw 
Quarterly Review, which is edited by that well-known jurist and 
author, Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. A legal correspondent, apparently 

somewhat anti-cyclist in temperament, had addressed to the Aevéew some com- 
ments on the famous judgment in the case of Hatton v, Treeby, which decided 
that a constable who sees a person riding a bicycle at night without a proper 
light, contrary to the provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888, has no 
power to stop him for the purpose of ascertaining his name and address. The 
said correspondent wrote :—‘‘ It is a grave defect of our constitutional law that 
persons acting in the service of the Crown, that is, of the public, are not treated 
as having at common law all the powers reasonably necessary for carrying 
any law into effect. It is a grave defect of our courts that the judges 
construe statutes in a spirit different from that in which they construe the 
doctrines of the common law. In determining the meaning of a statute, they 
look almost wholly at its words ; in applying a principle of common law, they 
attempt, often with great success, to get at its meaning and policy.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock, however, himself an ardent cyclist, appends this 
neat rejoinder, for which all cyclists will vote him their thanks :—‘* Our learned 
friend’s general reflections are interesting, but we are unable to concur with him 
in regretting the decision. Cyclists are not a class apart from the ordinary 
public, neither does a man lose the ordinary rights of a citizen by riding a 
bicycle. Stopping a cyclist by force is not like stopping a man walking ; it 
involves great risk of damage to the machine (which may well be an innocent 
third person’s property), and also risk of grave bodily harm to the cyclist. No 
doubt it is wrong to refuse to stop when called on by an officer of the law, but it 
is not a felony justifying arrest at all hazards, Also, the offence of riding 
without a light is much oftener due to a faulty lamp than to wilful disobedience. 
We should hear less of trouble between cyclists and policemen, if magistrates 
and police, in certain parts of the country, would free themselves from the notion 
that a cyclist is a kind of outlaw.” " When one reads words of illuminating 
wisdom such as these, coming from such an authoritative quarter, one realises how 
happy is the lot of the latter-day cyclist compared with that of his despised 
brother of the seventies and eighties. 

If further proof were required of the latter statement, it would be forthcoming 
in the growing activity of the county and rural councils in regard to the hedge- 
cutting question. The Malling District Council, for instance, have resolved to 
distribute the following notice among tenants of lands adjacent to public roads ; 
“In view of the cycling traffic, which has become so general, and the expense 
and interruption so often experienced from thorns left strewn upon the highways, 
which puncture and materially damage pneumatic tyres of bicycles and tricycles, 
it is requested that owners and occupiers of lands adjacent to the public roads 
will exercise a careful supervision over the cutting and trimming of their hedges ; 
the clippings to be frequently brushed aside during daytime, and at nightfall to 
be swept into heaps in the roadside, or removed altogether.” 

There isa frank admission of the rights of cyclists in this notice which is 
distinctly gratifying, and inclines one to congratulate the Malling Councillors 
most heartily on their common-sense. The Sleaford Rural District Council are 
less gracious, but have issued a notice to similar effect, and will instruct their 
surveyor himself to remove the thorns where the owner of the frontage declines 
to do so, and will charge him with the cost. The council somewhat lo‘tily 
remark that they “base their action upon a counsel’s opinion obtained by the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, but their object in securing the removal of the thorns is 
for the benefit of the farmers whose sheep pass along the road, rather than for the 
advantage of the cyclists and the pneumatic tyres.” The uninformed outsider 
might infer from this that cyclists had no consideration for the sheep, but thought 
only of themselves, whereas the fact is, that it was the Cyclists’ Touring Club 
itself which called attention, in its famous circular, to the injury which thorns 
inflicted on tyres and sheep alike. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of all, however, is the fact that one 
county council has already shown itself prepared to enforce its regulations in 
this matter of neglecting to sweep up thorns. At the Wigton Police Court last 
week, a farmer of Midtown, Caldbéck, was charged with having, from the 18th 
to the 24th of December, infringed the bye-laws of the Cumberland County 
Council, by suffering hedge cuttings to remain on the road between Caldbeck and 
Hesket-Newmarket. A police constable stated that thorn cuttings were left on 
the road for a length of 8o0yds., and the defendant was fined 2s. 6d., and costs 
accordingly. If other county councils are equally determined in this matter, 
the cyclist will have less and less to complain of each successive year. 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club have begun the New Year well with a strong 
candidates’ list, and there is every indication that the membership of close on 
45,000 with which the year 1897 closed will speedily be increased to 50,000, 
Among the new candidates for election are the Duke of Abercorn, Lord J. 
IIamilton, Lady A. and Lady G. Hamilton, Sir C. D. Cave, Bart., Mr. T. G. 
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Ashton, M.P., the Baroness Brougham and Vaux, the Hon. M. F. Napier, Lady 
Hickman, the Hon. Mrs. Dawkins, the Hon. Miss Cunliffe Lister, the Hon. 
Mrs, G. A. Burns, Lady A. Kennedy, Rev. Sir D. Hunter Blair, Bart., the Hon. 
Mrs. A. E. Orr-Ewing, the Hon. F. and the Hon. Mrs. F. Spring-Rice, and 
the usual formidable array of magistrates, navy and army officers, and professional 


men generally. THE PILGRIM. 


NOTES FROM THE KENNEL 
> FROM THE KENNEL. 
-TCHE New Year's show of the St. Pancras Canine Society, held in the 
| schoolroom, Chalton Street, a week ago, proved that even in this 
uninviting district a show well advertised may be made to pay its way. 
The entry was surprisingly good, for even in Toys—a section that of late has been 
very weak at all London shows—many well-known animals were benched. The 
judging, however, did not give satisfaction, more than one big bench winner 
failing to get its due in the large and very varied classes scheduled as “ any 
other variety” or ‘any variety,” with a weight limitation. Such a one was 
Heterodox, a Greyhound of very great merit, who, strangely enough, afterwards 
won the St. Pancras Cup, thus beating animals that had previously been placed 
over him. 

An anomaly of this kind gives weight to the argument that it is impossible 
to ad_ud cate with any degree of fairness on the merits of animals of different 
breeds in the same class. Variety classes are the source of great dissatisfaction, 
and it has always puzzled even the regular visitor to shows how the judges 
arrive at the relative merits of, say, a St. Bernard, a Pug, and a Greyhound 
varieties of quite distinct types. As a matter of fact, no judge can decide as to 
which is the best animal, for although a dog may be a good specimen of its own 
variety, it is obvious that it cannot be compared with one of another breed, 
simply because the two possess characteristics of quite a different description. 
In fairness to judges, variety classes should be abolished. There would then be 
fewer scenes at shows and less challenges thrown out by disappointed exhibitors, 
certain that their dogs have been ill-treated by the puzzled judge. At St. Pancras, 
a gentleman, handling a first-class Dalmatian, roundly abused the owner of a 
Bedlington Terrier the judge had placed over the ‘ plum-pudding ” dog. So 
certain was he that he had not been fairly treated that he offered to match his 
dog in a contest for points for £1,000. The challenge was an absurd one to 
uake, for any other judge would be in precisely the same predicament as the one 
at St. Pancras found himself. 

Rochester and Amersham clashed, and, owing to the late arrival of a 
judge at the fo.mer show, it was impossible to get back to town in time to cross 
over to Bucks tne same day. An application for a prize list of the latter was 
ignored by the honorary secretary, but full particulars have been received from 
another source, hence a note of the fixture can be given. The show was a 
disappointing one, the local section being the stronger of the two, although Lady 
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Susan Byng and Mr. T. W. Tyrwhitt Drake offered special prizes for the 
encouragement of exhibitors from a distance. Of the eleven classes scheduled, 
however, three were cancelled and two others amalgamated, but six classes 
filling. This was a poor start, and but for the presence of Mrs. J. Hill’s King 
Charles Spaniel, Defender, who won Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s £2 2s. special offered 
for the best exhibit in the show, Mr. E. Mills’s Airedale Terrier, Clonmel 
Marvel, and the same breeder’s Greyhound, Forbidden Fruit, competition would 
have been practically nil. 

At Rochester a much better entry was obtained, although here, again, 
restrictions made by the committee rendered many of the classes very unrepre- 
sentative. Collies and Old English Sheepdogs were, however, excellent sec- 
tions, Mr. Reginald Higson bringing out a remarkably good young puppy. A 
pleasing feature of the show was the local support it received, the Lord Mayor of 
London being the president of the promoting society, the Medway Fanciers’ 
Association. In his unavoidable absence, the Mayor of Rochester presided at 
the well-attended luncheon held at the Gordon Hotel. Mr. Shaw, a local Irish 
Terrier breeder, had worked hard to make the show a good one, but exhibitors 
from a distance will not patronise fixtures at which the absurd restrictions 
appearing in the Rochester schedule are insisted upon. 

Cruft’s schedule ‘s to hand, and it is very pleasing to note that the agitation 
made by critics twelve months ago against the unfair conditions governing 
competition for many of the valuable specials has borne fruit, and that, as 
should be the case, these restrictions have Leen removed. The show will 
now rank as one of the best of the year, for not only has the Kennel Club 
granted championships, but the classification is on the most liberal lines. The 
show is to be held in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on February gth and 
following days. Mr. C. Macdona, M.I., has again interested himself in the 
Roseneath Terriers, Lord Hawke being a successful exhibitor of this scarce 
variety last year, and although there is but one class, it is safe to predict an 
increased entry, for owners hive been roused by the interesting correspondence 
that has appeared on the breed. Among the judges is Mr. Reginald Mayhew, 
an American authority, who is down to take wire-haired Fox-terriers, a breed of 
which he at one time had a famous collection. Ov dit his friend, Mr. George 
Raper, has, as was anticipated in Counrry LIFE a few weeks ago, accepted 
an invitation to judge at the New York show, commencing on February 21st. 
This will Le the Yorkshire breeder’s third successive visit. Mr. Gresham, who 
also was invited, has declined to make the journey. BIRKDALE, 


SATII Im™ — ~ ~ . 
BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 
| SHERE was no racing on Thursday in last week, and none on Monday 
or Tuesday in this, and yet there are people who pretend to think 
that there is too much racing under National Hunt Rules. Too 
much of the sort we get now there may be, but there are nothing like so 
many meetings, or such good racing, 
as there used to be once, whilst, 
according to present appearances, this 
branch of sport seems likely to dwindle 
down gradually, year by year, until at 
last it ceases to exist altogether. The 
only one bright spot in the dark and 
cloudy future of National Hunt sport 
at the present moment is the halo 
which still surrounds the Liverpool 
Grand National Steeplechase. Here 
is a steeplechase run over a distance of 
ground and a ‘country,” which, if 
they had to be negotiated anywhere 
else in England, would be scouted as 
ridiculous and dangerous, and yet it 
never fails to obtain a large entry, 
supply a popular medium of specula- 
tion, and result in a really good race. 
Why these things should be so it is 
impossible to say, but, at any rate, it 
proves one thing—namely, that if we 
had more steeplechase courses like that 
at Aintree, we should also have better 
sport, and it is quite certain that if the 
National Hunt Committee would only 
cease to make their rule respecting the 
shape and dimensions of fences apply 
to natural courses, and would do some- 
thing to encourage the resurrection of 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ countries ” of five- 
and-twenty years ago, we should once 
= more see the sport we used to see then, 
but which, under the fostering care of 
the present authorities, has long since 
ceased to exist. 

Another source from which we 
used once to get a great number of 
good performers over a country has 
also been dammed up by recent and 
ill-advised legislation. I refer to the 
Zocal hunters’ flat race. In old days 
many a sporting farmer and hunting 
man had a blood hunter which had 
carried him to hounds all the season, 
and which he hoped was good enough 
to win a steeplechase. His owner 
knew that he could jump all right; 
what he did not know was whether 
he was fast enough. Perhaps, too, 
however good a man to hourds he 
might be, he did not care about show- 
ing off in public between the flags. A 
hunters’ flat race was the very thing 
for a case of this sort. There was no 
risk of the owner coming to humiliating 
grief before his sisters, aunts, and 
cousins, and so these really sporting 
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affairs were always well patronised by 
hunting people, and created the greatest 
local interest. If the animal ran 
well he was at once thought certain to 
win a steeplechase, and was accord- 
ingly generally put into training for 
one. A great many celebrated steeple- 
chase horses began like this, and there 
are probably horses in most hunts even 
now which could win races if the 
same means existed for bringing their 
hidden merits to light. 

I do not for a moment contend that 
this class of race should be encouraged 
at metropolitan or gate-money meet- 
ings. I only say that they would have 
an excellent effect at local country 
meetings, and by /oca/ I mean races 
confined to a certain hunt or ‘district. 
But as Mr. George Verrall very truly 
points out in a recent letter to the 
Sportsman, there are no local races 
now, and it is the fatal fault of same- 
ness which is strangling this once 
popular and prosperous sport. The 
fences are exactly and identically the 
same on every steeplechase course in 
England, there is little or no variation 
in the conditions of most races, and 
the same familiar old horses run over 
the same regulation courses, until it is 
small wonder that the British public has got heartily sick of the whole thing, 
and that its staunchest patrons have at last given it up in disgust. 

What a lot was once thought of Regret, by Sheen (by Hampton out of 
Radiancy, by Tibthorpe) out of Farewell, by Doncaster, her dam Lily Agnes 
(Ormonde’s dam), by Macaroni out of Polly Agnes, by The Cure. What better 
or more racing-like pedigree could any horse have than this? He wasa clinking 
good two year old, too, and did quite well enough in public to give him a good 
chance for the following year’s Derby, whilst at home he could catch pigeons, as 
the saying is, and there is no doubt that everyone at Kingsclere looked upon him 
as likely to be the best of his age as a three year old. Alas for that winter’s 
rest, which has destroyed the fondest hopes of so many owners and trainers ! 
Regret never grew or lengthened out as he should have done, and he also had 
the misfortune to run up against two such nailers as St. Frusquin and Persimmon. 
It was probably his severe race with the first of these at Sandown Park, and with 
the latter at Newmarket, which made him comé to the conclusion that racing 
was an over-rated game. At any rate, he became a confirmed thief, and I thought 
the Duke of Westminster had sold him well when he got £1,000 for him. — It 
could have been no sort of effort to a horse of his class to beat Bonny Dundee 
at even weights in the Twickenham Maiden Hurdle Race, and so he 
condescended to do so readily enough. This may give him confidence, and he 
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may make a smasher over hurdles, though I doubt his ever being really reliable 
at a game so little different to flat racing, which he hates, and [ would rather 
trust him over fences. He is a nice short-backed, active sort of horse, though 
rather short in front of the saddle, perhaps, and he ought to jump a country well, 
in which case his winning a Grand National wou!d be a iyere question of 
weight. 

One of the best fencers in training is the Australian Ebor, who jumped his 
field to a standstill in the Sunbury Steeplechase, and won by six lengths. In 
his own country this horse never got beyond hurdle racing, the fences out there 
being altogether too much for him, which speaks eloquently of the vast ditference 
there must be in the steeplechase courses at home and in Australia, These 
hardy, powerful Walers, with their bone, size, and stamina, are just the sort to 
make chasers of if they were brought over here young, before they had ever been 
schooled at all out there ; but having once learnt to jump the b‘g, stiff, upright 
Australian fences, they are naturally out of it when asked to swish over the 
sloped and yielding obstacles now called steeplechase fences in this country. 

We always see good sport of its kind at Plumpton, and there will be racing 
there on Friday and Saturday. One never knows what is going to run in these 
sort of races until the last moment, so that it is not much use trying to pick 
winners until the numbers go up. Len, Pope’s Eye, and Greek Lad, however, 

may run well in their respective races 
on the first day, and Prattle on the 
second, if they go to the post. 


Sl ta beat tea Sd 
STARTS. 
T is a curious thing how very 
| seldom anyone ever goes down 
to see the start forarace. And 
yet it is often quite as interesting, and 
much more instructive, than the finish. 
What a lot one learns about individual 
horses by watching their behaviour at 
the post, and how often we should 
form a much more reliable opinion 
about a five-furlong scramble if we 
had seen the start instead of the finish. 
Any good judge of racing who sees the 
latter can tell us what the winner has 
in hand, but it is much more difficult 
to find out what was happening when 
the starter’s flag fell. I very often go 
down and see the start for the Good- 
wood Stewards’ Cup and the 
Doncaster Portland Plate, and on 
Copyright—"'C.L," such occasions I seldom fail to see 
something which it is useful to have 
learnt later on. 

It cannot be denied that’ the 
present system of starting is about 
as bad as anything could possibly be. 
‘Lhe horses are supposed to walk up 
to the starter—as a matter of fact, 
some may be walking, but the rest 
are generally either trotting or canter- 
ing—and when he sees them in line 
he drops his flag. In that case the 
advance flag goes down too, and it is 
a start. If the latter remains up it 
is not. a start, and the horses that 
have broken away are pulled up as 
soon as their jockeys can do so, and 
brought back, In the case of a big 
field this sort of thing often goes on 
for half an hour or more. A five or 
six furlong race is generally won by 
the horse that gets off best, and in 
the case of a big field a horse that 
has a bad start can never hope to 
get through, and may just as well 
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a light-weight jockey’s orders are 
pe erally imperative about ** getting 
off,” and so the l'ttle mannikin, who, 
as likely as not, has little or no con- 
trol over his horse, keeps dancing 
about in front and causing: endless 
false starts. In some of these there 
are sure to be two or three horses 
who run the whole distance before 
they can be stopped, and the rest 
of the field are kept waiting whilst 
they are being trotted slowly back. 
Some bad-tempered brutes, again, 
will not go up to their horses—in 
some cases they may not be wanted 
to—and these also cause delay ; and 
when the unfortunate start I ; thinks 


he has them at last in line, it is 





impossible for him to see if they are 
all going the same pace. The 
consequence is that somethi which 
was at that moment more on its 


legs than the others is probably a 
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length in front before they are fairly 
under way. All this is very unfair 
to the heavy-weights. The longer a horse has to carry a big weight, the 


more it tells on him, and a half-hour’s delay at the post is greatly in favour of 
a horse with 6st. on his back as against another carrying 9st. 

The late Fred Archer was a wonderful jockey at geiting off. Ile had such 
beautiful hands, and although he was nearly always first away, he was always 
the first to pull up when it was a false start. IT remember on one occasion riding 
down to the post with him for a six-furlong race, and seeing him give his horse 
a‘ reminder ” with the whip on his way down, I asked him why he had done so. 
** Oh,” he replied, ** he is an awfully lazy old horse, and it will make him jump 
off.” There were a lot of false starts, and he did jump off in every one, but he 
stopped the moment Archer dropped his hands, and was always the first to turn 
round and walk back. He beat the horse I was riding, I remember, by a head. 
A remarkable instance of a stolen start occurs to me, when Julius Caesar won 


the Hunt Cup at Ascot. TI had backed him for more than I generally had on a 


horse, and he won in a canter. [I went across the course to lunch in a very 
contented frame of mind. My lunch was soon spoilt, however, by hearing that 
there was an objection to the start. The starter had to get ali the way back 


from the starting-post, and until he did so the matter could, of course, not be 
gone into. On his arrival he said that he had dropped his flag, and so, of 
course, it was a start, and the objection was overruled, but there is no doubt that 
Archer must have got a flying start. 


The late Mr. Mac George was a wonderfully good s‘arter. Ile never 
seemed to care a button whether his field got off or not, and generally appeared 
to be hardly looking atthem. All the same, he never missed noticing any jockey 


‘wo tock a Eberty. end he seldom failed to seize the rg‘it moment to let them 
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ALL OFF. 


go. This is where so many starters fail—they will not drop their flag when they 
might ; and, in the end, often do so to a much worse start than many which they 
might have had before. 

Among other illustrations which accompany this article is a realistic picture 

of some horses leaving the Birdcage at Newmarket on their way to the post, the 
appearance of the one in rear being suggestive of his having anything but a 
liking for the job in front of him. Another gives the starter, Mr. A. Coventry, 
and a few of the field waiting for the rest to come down. Here, too, is an ill- 
tempered-looking brute, whose rogue’s badge and laid back ears foretell probable 
trouble at the post. The great secret of a successful start is not only to have 
the horses in as exact a line as possible when the flag falls, but also to be sure 
that they are going as nearly as possible the same pace. This requires a watchful 
eye, and a thorough knowledge of what every horse is doing. No one combines 
these gifts more thoroughly than Mr. Coventry, whose long and successful career 
as a gentleman rider stands him in good stead as a starter. 
Our artist was certainly lucky in getting a field of horses to stand as quietly 
as the one shown in another illustration, and they also seem to have been walking 
up in an unusually orderly fashion to the starter when he caught them again, 
though one horse on the right appears to have been in a hurry to get off. — It 
must not, however, be supposed that Mr. Coventry often has as easy a job with 
his fields as, judging from these pictures, he evidently had on this occasion. On 
the contrary, the big fields which invariably go to the post for a short distance 
race of any importance sometimes try to the uttermost the patience alike of 
starter and spectators, and there is nothing so trying to the tempers and legs of 
young horses as these incessant false starts, and the consequent pulling and 
hauling about to which they are neces- 
sarily subjected, even when ridden by 
the best of jockeys. It isa curious thing 
that for all these years we have gone on 
in the same old way, apparently quite 
content with our obsolete system of 
starting, whilst all the time in 
Australia they have been having 
perfectly fair starts, without any 
trouble, by simply using the starting 
machine. Fortunately, some people 
here have, at last, begun to realise the 
uses of the *‘ gate.” It has been tried 
with complete success on several of our 
race-courses, and there is not the 
smallest doubt that it will be in general 
use in another year or two. ‘This will 
mean a great saving in horses’ legs and 
tempers, much more reliable results, 
an end of the vexatious delays at the 
post, and a great saving of money to 
backers. There is only one class of 
racing men who will not benefit: by 
the introduction of the machine, these 
being the bookmakers, and it is 
certainly to their interest to oppose it. 
But, after all, there is no one to whom 
it will be such an unmixed blessing as 
to the horses. OurTpost, 
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Odds and Hiveriis:. 


N the first part of this article an 
analysis was made showing the 
proportion of winners and losers 

that existed in each race of the day, 
and the maximum succession of losers 
determined, the result of which demon- 
strated that the greatest uniformity was 
found in the first race of the day, 
These figures alone, however, are in- 
sufficient to show how far the various 
races in themselyes aré payable, and 
to complete the necessary data to 
show this an exact comparison of 
the odds with the running becomes 
necessary. The following tables show 
at a glance the relation between the 
true and the betting odds, and whether 
the balance is in favour of book- 
Copyright—"'C.L.* = maker or backer . The odds have been 
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calculated in every case to three places of decimals, so that there is nothing 
further to be desired as far as exactitude is concerned :— 


Under National Hunt Rules, 1893-94. 


Betting odds. True odds. ~—— ” —" 

rst Race . 1°264 to I “727 to T oa, F -- 
2nd ,, ‘ (300 tod: -. SS¥ato tr .. — ; "424 
ata 45 ; 1°436toI . 1:923to1 ; —- : “487 
ath. ,, : i407 tol : wSiatox . — , “337 
Stn. .; : I°311 to I 1'205 to I ‘106 ‘ 
6th ,, : 1°196 to I *864 to I 332 - 

Dotal’ .. 8-084 to 6 8°347 to 6 - 263 


Under Jockey Club Rules, 1894. 


Betting odds. True odds In backer's In bookmaker's 
o 3 favour. favour, 
Ist Race. I°518 to 1 E265) toxr .. "233 , — 
2nd ,, ; 1°645 to I 1°838 to I - ‘ "193 
Sra 5, ‘ 1°582 to I I'93 to I j : be 
Ath 55 : 1°594 to I 1626tox . «. 032 
sth ,, ‘ 1°793) to 1 1°709 to I ; ‘084 F - 
6th ;, : 1'283 to I 1671 to! / ; 388 
PON? 45 ; 939 to I ‘960 to I ; ; 026 
Total . 1°479 to I 1°574 to I "095 
Under National Hunt Rules, 1894-95. 
Betting odds. True odds. In backer's In bookmaker's 
ad favour. favour. 
Ist Race ; I°4Ii tol ito. . “411 
2nd ,, ‘ 2°13 10 1 1°823 to I , °307 
ard sys ‘ 1°714 to 1 2tol : F 286 
4th ,, , 1°620 to I 1°823 to I ; ‘ 203 
Sth 55 ; 1°528 to I 2°428 to I ’ ‘100 
6th ,, . 1°366 to 1 I-42 16.1 ; "224 
Total. [626101 « 1702 t0.1 P - : ‘76 
Under Jockey Club Rules, 1895. 
Betting od.ts. Tine pails: In backer's In bookmaker's 
favour, favour. 
Ist Race 1'665tol . 1°474to! ‘IQI to I 
2nd ,, 1562 to I 1°440 to I *122:to 4 
aid, 1°614 to I I'691 tol . ‘77101 
4th ,, P77otot . a7yetone . ‘6 tol 
5th 35 1°589 to I 1°614 to I ‘O25 to! 
Cth: 55 P4St tot . ‘946 lo I “535 t0 2 
TER 45 M329 tof ». 12I7p4to! *hIz to! 
Total . 1°57q4tor . 46 tot .. S24/tot 
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Now that the odds have been takea into consideration, the position of 
afairs is somewhat altered, and by comparison of the tables some important 
conclusions are readily deducible. First, with regard to racing under National 
ifant Rules, in the case of a// favourites, the odds are invariably in favour of the 
bookmaker, but in the cases of the first, fifth, and sixth races the odds are in 
favour of the backer. As in the results shown by the running, the widest 
differences occur in the case of the second race, fluctuating from +307 of a point 
in favour of the backer to *424 in favour of the bookmaker; consequently 
causing this to be the most untrustworthy race. In races 3 and 4 the odds are 
always in favour of the bookmaker. 

Under Jockey C'ub Rules the widest fluctuations occur when the favourites 
of all races are included, one season showing results in the backer’s favour and 
vice versa in another. The greatest uniformity exists in the cases of the first and 
third races, the odds in the former being ¢xvariab/y in favour of the backer, the 
same invariability existing in the latter in an opposite direction. The remaining 
races exhibit the utmost inconsistency. Hence, following the indications sug- 
gested by the above results alone, a level stake of a ‘* tenner” invested on the 
favourite of the first race would have realised a very considerable profit on 
capital outlay, averaging a trifle more under National Hunt Rules than under 
Jockey Club fixtures. The fifth and sixth races under National Ifunt Rules 
would also have proved payable. 

In enleavouring to trace the vera causa of the invariability and success con- 
neciel with the first race, there is not very much difficulty, as it is found to be 
owing to the fact that the essential character of the race and size of the field 
renders a true favourite more readily made than in the case of the other races, 
where many handicaps, stakes of higher value, anl larger fie'ds more frequently 
occur, In analysing races according to their essential character—that is to say, 
when classified according to the conditions under which competitors run, for 
example, the division into handicaps, plates, welters, an | selling races—I have 
found, after a laborious investig ition, that where the selling condition is applied, 
the race has never been payab'e from a backer’s standpoint. A like remark 
applies to handicaps, but where those of over 4200 in value have been eliminated, 
the odds have been found to be extremely fair. Taking the running of last 
season as an example, it works out as follows : 


Belting odds, True odds. 
Handicaps : , ? ‘ 1°79 to I 1988 to I 
Welters . ; . : ‘ 1642 to I 2°344 to I 
Plates and Produce Races . . 1°343 lo I 982 to 1 
Selling Plates ‘ ‘ : 1°739 to I 1°753 to! 
Selling Welters and Handicaps. 1°567 to I 3°254 to! 


The above shows conclusively to what an extent the backer’s position is 
weakened when dealing with selling races, although not so much in the case of 
selling plates and nurserys as in that of selling welters and selling handicaps. 
Whether the new regulations concerning handicapping will prove of benefit to 
the backer or not remains to be seen, but, @ fv7or7/, it would seem that such will 
not be the case, if it means a closer approximation to a perfect adjus'ment of the 
respective chances of the horses. C. E. ALLEN. 


New Forest Scenes.—III. Foresters’ Cottages. 


HE one great change in 
the otherwise un- 
changed conditions of 

William the Conqueror’s forest 
is the present happiness and 
prosperity of the foresters them- 
selves. This is the name by 
which the poorer inhabitants 
prefer to call themselves, and 
one to which they have every 
right, both by domicile and the 
various forest trades and occu- 
pations by which they live. 
Though the charge made by 
the English against the Con- 
queror of “wasting” the district, 
and burning churches and 
houses, is now thought to be 
exaggerated, it is difficult not to 
believe that the hardships actu- 
ally inflicted, and which gave 
rise to these stories, were real 
and oppressive. That some 
owners had their land confis- 
cated is quite beyond the 
bounds of doubt. One instance 
appears in Doomsday Book. 
“The sons of Godric Malf,”’ 
says the entry, ‘‘ hold under the 
King at Malwood. Their father 
had three and a-half hides of 
land. Now his sons have only 
half a hide. The rest of the 
land is in the forest.” 

Apart from confiscation, 
the forest law, rigorously en- 
forced, forbade and specifically 
withdrew precisely those privileges which make a great area of 
wood, heather, and rough pasture the ideal home for a poor man. 
Abundant fuel, both turf and wood, wide pastures for the cattle, 
pony, and swine, and some chance of fish and fowl, are the 
natural and justly-prized advantages of ‘* freedom of common”? in 
a forest. As Cobbett says, the “ rabbit countries ” are the places 
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for the poor man. Oa the other hand, experience shows that the 
peasant and his cattle are the natural enemies both of game and 
of trees. The Normans, whose one object was to preserve both, 
drafted their Forest Law-and made it an effectual engine for the 
preservation of game and the discouragement of the Saxon 
peasant. He might not cut down a tree; and to this end, all 
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trees on his bit of land ceased 
to be private property. He 
might cut fuel there, but not 
a stick on ‘the King’s land. 
This withdrew all the natural 
privilege of fire and warmth. 
Purkiss, the charcoal burner 
who carried Rufus’ bleeding 
body to Winchester, was 
graciously allowed as a recom- 
pense to gather dead wood, 
“such as he could reach by 
hook or by crook” from the 
trees themselves. If any other 
peasant did this he was pre- 
sented for punishment in the 
Forest Court at Lyndhurst. 
As all the pasture was wanted 
for the deer, and as cattle eat 
off young seedling trees and 
damage the cover, the Normans 
put certain disabling clauses 
into their law to stop the 
foresters from keeping cattle. 
No cattle might spend the 
night in the forest, under pain 
of seizure by the King’s 
officers. Thus they could not 
be driven for sale more than 
one day’s journey. No spring 
erazing was allowed, that the 
young shoots might not be 
injured. Caitle could only be 
turned out in the forest for 
thirty days — fifteen before 
Michaelmas and fifteen after. This destroyed the poor man’s 
hope of “free common of pasture.” No wild birds could be 
taken, except by snares, for the use even of sparrow-hawks, 
which then supplied the larder with birds, was forbidden. 
Pig-keeping was not so much discouraged. The peasants were 
allowed to turn them into the forest in the autumn, to fatten on 
the beech-mast and acorns. 

But all this has changed. The foresters, instead of being 
specially deprived of pasture and fuel, now enjoy, by express 
permission of the law, forest “ rights,” which make them a very 
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prosperous and respected class, The ‘“ rights” are attached to 
houses, cottages, or to particular pieces of land, and the pros- 
perity of the foresters is mainly due to their exercise. 
‘‘Common of pasture,” the right of turning out cows, donkeys, and 
ponies, but not goats or sheep—these have never been permitted 
in a forest, on account of their injury to trees—is far the most 
valuable. Six thousand cattle and ponies are fed annually in 
the forest. There is scarcely any part of the forest from which 
the ponies are absent. In Mark Ash Woods, Beaulieu Heath, 
Matley Bog, or Alum Green, the half-wild brood mares, some 
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of which have run for twenty years on the heath and in the 


woods, are found daily, feeding with their yearlings and 
foals. ‘The love of pony breeding lies deep in the breasts 
of most commoners, not only on account of its speculative 
nature, but for the animals themselves. The ponies running 
in the forest are rarely left for long without being looked after 
to see how they are doing, or, at least, being enquired after 
by their owners, or those living and working near the forest. 
liven the very children of the borderers know to whom the mares 
and foals belong, and nothing more easily excites them than a 
rumour that something is about to be done that may injure them 
as regards their pony stock.” The forest cows keep ne:rer to 
the cottages, as they have to be milked every day; and where 
seen, it is generally correct to suppose that a forester’s house is 
not far off. The cottages to which forest ‘“‘rights” are attached 
are usually of two kinds. The oldest are generally on the estates 
of large private landowners in or bordering on the forest. Many 
of these are very pretty, well-built houses, owned by the big 
landlords, who are the real commoners, and let the houses to 
their present occupants, who pay something more than house 
rent for the privileges of the commoner. But there are 580 
small freeholders, owning from one to twenty acres, who are 
also commoners. Some of these cottages are very ancient 
freeholds, and have been occupied for centuries. Others are more 
modern, and have a quaint and lawless history and origin. 
During the Commonwealth, and also at the end of the last 
century, the forest laws were either allowed to lapse or were 
much neglected. The foresters instantly took advantage of this 
to better themselves at the expense of the Crown. They cut 


THE SURREY UNION 


UR pictured page re- 
minds us that we are 
dealing with a hunt 

which, if not the oldest in the 
Home Counties, is still of con- 
siderable antiquity, for next 
year the Surrey Union may 
celebrate, if it 1s so disposed, 
its centenary, and may claim 
that it has hunted the same 
country all the time. _ Its terri- 
tory is bounded upon the north 
by Mr. Garth’s country, and 
for the rest its neighbours are 
the Old Surrey, the Chidding- 
fold, the Crawley and Horsham, 
and Lord Leconfield’s. It is 
an excellent and sporting 
country. The particular day 
to which the illustrations refer 
was one upon which the beauti- 
ful park at Fetcham, near 
Leatherhead, was the trysting 
place, and the omens were far 
from favourable at the outset, 
A southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky, of course, “proclaim a 
hunting morn,” but the fag end of a great gale is quite another 
matter. But as the sun gained power the wind abated, and 
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timber and depastured cattle to their hearts’ content, and 
then, when the reign of order was restored, they claimed to do 
this as a right, and the claims were in part conceded. 

This is, doubtless, the origin of some ‘“ rights of common” 
now claimed. But there was even better sport to be had by 
enterprising foresters. To use the South African phrase, they 
not only “jumped” rights of grazing, but they “‘ jumped” houses 
too. There was a legal theory, much respected in these days of 
encroachments, that if anyone could once build a house, roof it, 
and light a fire in it, it was not in the power of the Crown to pull 
it down. The art of rapid house building reached such a pitch 
of perfection, that a little mud cabin was often built in the space 
of a single night, and the sight of the smoke curling up from the 
chimney in the morning was the signal that the squatter had 
triumphed, and that henceforth he was irremovable. In many 
cases this original predatory hut, which gave the title to the 
holding, still stands, used as an outhouse, close to the good 
cottage built later. In others, as shown in our second illustration, 
the primitive squatter’s hut survives and is tenanted. But this is 
rare. On Hill Top, by Beaulieu Heath, a whole row of what 
were squatters’ houses stands. Now they are models of the 
security and independence of humble English freeholds. Each 
has its fuel stack, its good wooden stable, its apple trees, bee- 
hives and garden, and, beyond, the boundless forest, where cattle, 
donkeys, and ponies, good honest property of the good honest 
people, roam and feed at large. ‘They have miniature carts and 
waggons, the women driving the donkeys and the men the 
ponies, and lead honourable and industrious lives amid general 
respect and goodwill. C. J. Cornisu. 
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DOWN THE ROAD. “COusrnY fe" 
fine sport, with an interlude of the kind of which we see too 
little in these days, was shown. First the great woods on 
Fetcham Downs were drawn 
in vain, but then a fox was 
found unexpectedly in a turnip- 
field not far from Norbury 
Park. The sport afforded 
cannot be described by any 
terms more exciting than ‘a 
rattling spin,’ for ‘ Bold 
Reynolds ’”’— to quote that 
famous hunting song ‘ The 
Hounds of the Meynell’”’— 
preferred the ignoble security 
of a drain below Norbury 
House to a wild chase over 
grass and plough and ditch 
and bank. Still, to those who 
like to see fox-hunting in the 
old style, there was pleasure to 
be enjoyed in the manner in 
which Jack the Runner’s ‘ old- 
fashioned working fox-terriers” 
—quite different from the cus- 
tomary winners on the show- 
bench—bolted him, and then 
his shrift was short indeed. 
Again. after a sharp trot to the 
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Lillies, a fox was found, who 
proved too much for Holdway’s 
charge; but with a third fox 
there was better luck, for he 
raced away for the open at first, 
and though he ringed once, and 
made good his way to the place 
from which he started, hounds 
were too near him for his 
refuge to be safe. Away he 
went, perforce, scent Improving 
all the while and hounds run- 
ning hard, and after he had 
crossel the road by Ranmore 
Common, they fairly raced him. 
None the less, the gallant fox 
was reprieved, and may run 
another day. It was a case 
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5 WiNO er 
Darkness was at hand; pru- 
dence comye led the whipping 
off of the staunch hounds. The 
red robber will run another 
day ; may he show equal sport 
and courage again. 


at ~artain+ the day’s sport will be below the average, an 1 the pleasure and exercise none of 
A Certain Uncertain Ly. Whatever may be th: reason it 


the best. there are probably a good many 
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F any observant, and this implies any real, sportsman were as! el how to seems tolerably certain that the best bits of sport are enjoyed under unforeseen 
ensure sport, he would answer that the best sport came when least circumstances, often when no preparation has been made; but, if the sports nan 
expected, and that the absolutely best was almost always accidental. is only realy, what he then will enjoy will last in remembrance for a lifetime. 

The weather may be propitious, the game known to be new an plentiful, the This applies to high as well as low, to the noble master of an ancestral pack of 
preparetions complete, the time fixed, andl frieals arrived; bat, neverthe css, hounds, the prop-ietor of a team of ratting terriers, or the youthful squirrel 


hunter, armed withthe leaden-weighted 
**squaler ” or ‘singing ”’ sling. 

The owner of a pack of small 
rabbit beagles had been for some time 
forming them—buyinz, breeding, and, 
hardest of all, breaking them in—and 
the autumn season had come round, 
the corn was cut, and the hazel nuts 
were hanging in clusters on the hedges 
and in the woods. As the partridge 
shooters had heen over the ground, the 
little hounds were taken out one morn- 
ing for exercise and practice. Early 
morning, with a fresh ‘* bite” in the 
air, no wind, and just a glint of 
sunshine, presaged a fine day later on. 
The master, who was also the hunts- 
man, and one friend constituted the 
field ; an expansive slope, with a small 
gorse cover below it, a mile of ascend- 
ing grass ending in a couple of 
stubble-fields, with a tableland above, 
on wh'ch was a large covert, made, in 
hunting parlance, the country. There 
were rabbits in the gorse, and the 
little beagles were coaxed in and 
encouraged to push one out, but their 
skins were tender, and the rabbits 
quite at home ; so, after working up 
and down, and round and round, 
Copyright THE MEET. “COUNTRY LIFE" hanging tongues and blood-stained 
sterns caused a halt, and the hounds 
were out of covert, and most of them 
were lapping fresh water from the 
little brook. 

A patchy, rush-grown spot had 
to be traversed ere the path was 
reached which led towards home, and 
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thoughts of breakfast came to the two 
sportsmen. All at once, as if by 
mutual consent, the little pack tore 
away round the edge of the gorse, 
never entering it, but speeding away 
past the top end and up the slope 
towards the hill. They gave tongue 
as if with one voice, and raced away 
together on a burning scent, in a 
straight line upwards. Off started the 
two runners, but the ascent was trying, 
all against the collar, and the visitor 
reached the table'and above tooyds. 
behind the pack, as they plunged 
into the big covert, and the huntsman 
Tooyds. behind his friend. —** What 
have they got before ’em?” he gasped, 
as his leader tumbled into the wood 
after the many little rabbiters. ‘*It 
must be a hare, and an old one, 
too, yoing straight away like this.” 
The beagles were a quarter of a mile 
Copyright Orr : in the covert, driving like foxhounds, 

F TO DRAW. “COUNTRY LIFE” when there was a sudden turn in the 
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cry, as if the pack were coming back. Nearly winded, the huntsman went down 
on one knee, close to the coveit fence, and watched. Within 5oyds. of him 
appeared, like an apparition, a leveret, a half-grown hare, which sat, with 
pricked ears, motionless, save for the working of its expanded nostrils. 
Gaessing this to be the quarry, by this sign only, and fearing the little hare 
would go back to the same place over the old line, the huntsman rose up 
suddenly, as the cry of the pack, which had never ceased, echoed behind the 
game. Away went the leveret, straight away from the covert, and ina new 
direction, and the huntsman noted with some sitisfaciion that its legs and flank 
were wet, and looked stained. The merry beagles dashed out, and for a 
moment were nearly on the stale scent back ; but the horn was quickly soundec, 
and a whistle given, which brought them to their master’s heels, as he ran in the 
direction the hare had taken. Picking it up at once, the merry little fellows, 
with renewed and joyful chorus, scampered on as fast as before, and the hunts- 
man panted after them, passing the covert gate just as his friend issued from it, 
biow:ng like a grampus.  ‘* By Jove, old fellow! here’s a go; run for your life ; 
les try to save her, for the little beggars mean blood!” Across a stubble, 
which never delayed them, the beagles drove like hounds possessed, and in a 
few moments they were in the same field as their game. Presently, racing in 
view, and screaming like devils, they made the leveret diverge from its straight 
course and make for an open gate, through which it went like a shadow. As 
the two friends toiled through the welcome opening, they saw the hare still going 
across the wide grass slope, 1oyds. in front of the yelling pack. ‘* Run!” 
choked out the master, and run h’s friend did. As the furious little hounds 
overtook their game, she give one faint scream ere they seized her, racing fairly 
into her, while the running sportsman actually fell over them, hare and all, as he 
stretched to save her from their jaws. He handed her to the master as he panted 
up, and both, too exhausted to speak, hung over a gate, with heaving chests. 
open mouths, and drooping heads. When breath enabled utterance once more, 
the first ejaculation was ‘ Ifow lucky to have saved her! Another 20yds. would 
have finishel me!” The inside of the hare shared amongst the little blood- 
thirsty hounds, a handful of fresh herbage replacing the entrails, neatly 
*harled,” and the hindquarters spread out to make it look plump. the leveret 
was le t, as a present, at the house of a lady, invalid for many years, in the hope 
that it would prove a tempting morsel for a meal. The hunters returned, in 
high feather, to what they considered a well-earned breakfast, and, comparing 
notes, agreed that, if a quick find, good scent, hound work and pace constituted 
the perfection of hunting, they hal enjoyed what comes seldom more than once 
in a season, even if as often. And quite by accident ! VENATOR,. 


Carriages for the Country. 


“YT °O those peopie of limited incomes who are about to enjoy the lights and 
| shades of a country life for the first time, the question of what sort of 
carriage to buy is one of no little importance. So T will jot down a few 
hints which have been suggested to me by practical experience. In the first 
place, a great deal depends upon the part of the country in which the carriage 
is to be used, for in a flat country a horse can draw a much heavier vehicle 
than in a hilly district; and the surfaces of roads vary very much all over the 
kingdom, which ci in a great measure be attributed to better road-mending 
materials being more easily obtained in some parishes than in others, and not so 
nuch, as is generally supposed, to the different local authorities. The most 
popular fora of carriage amongst those people who only keep one vehicle is, 
undoubtedly, the waggonctte, and perhaps justly so, for it can be fitted with ¢ 
top to take on and’ off as required, and it is capable of accommodating fou 
persons inside and one on the box besides the driver. Two horses or one 
can be employed, and in hilly countries there is litle doubt that two are neces: 
suy, for one horse can scarcely be expected to pull an ordinary-sized waggonctle 
satisfactorily up and down steep hills for any leng:h of time. Again, when the 
top is put on, the weight is enormously increased ; and if a strong head wind is 
blowing, the exertion required to pall the carriage must be nearly, if not quite, 
doubled. The advantages of adog-cart are many. It is a smart-looing vehicle, 
it runs lightly, and it takes much less time to clean than a four-wheeled carriaye. 
OF late years, however, a kind of two-wheeled wagyonette, or it might be 
defined as a superior nursery-cart, seems to have come into use in many places. 
It is much easier to get into than a dog-cart, for a small door opens at the back. 
The corners of the body are nicely rounded and padded, which makes it  com- 
fortable even ‘or the driver, who has to turn partly round to drive. It is, of 
course, much easier for a horse to pull than a four-wheeled carriage, and it 
takes less cleaning and keeping in repair. 

There is another kind of two-wheeled carriage, called a minibus, which 
somewhat resembles the above-mentioned vehicle, but it has, in addition, a 
driving box, and a top similar to a waggonecite. Minibuses never have, how- 
ever, become at all popular for gencral use, although professional men oceasion- 
ally use them on the Wolds of Lincolnshire, and in other hilly districts. When 
they were first introduced, they were extremely uncomfortable, and this, no 
doubt, stopped them coming into public favour. But since then many improve- 
ments have been made as regards the springs ; and now the driver, by the aid of 
a powerlul lever, can slide the whole body of the carriage forward when going 
uphill, and wee versa when proceeding down stecp gradients ; this, of course, 
vreatly eases the horse. These minibuses are generally made to hold two 
inside, and one on the box besides the driver. When ladies have to be brought 
into the question, a waggonette is essential, unless they are prepared to always 
dine at home, for no lady with any respect for her appearance would consent to 
be shut up in the inside of a small minibus before she was shown into the 
lrawing-room 3; an open carriage also would be equally ot of place, for obvious 
reasons, Again, a carriage that can be closed is extremely useful on rainy days, 
or when sending to the station after dark for guests, or on other simi'ar occa- 
sions. A landau is an excellent conveyance to have, if a pair of horses are avail- 
able ; and if more than one four-wheceled carriage is to be employed, it should 
certainly form one of the number. For people in delicate health, a landau 
might almost be said to be a sve g a non, for not only is great comfort attain- 
able, but it can also be instantly closed in case of rain coming on, or at night 
time. Phaetons and double dog-carts can also be recommended where money 
need not be considered. As regards expense, there can be no comparison 
between a four-wheeled vehicle and one that has two. In the first instance, 


the primary cost of the former is greater, and the coach-builder’s bill will cf 


necessity be longer, for there are a great many more wearing parts, and a greater 
surface to be kept in repair. 
Unless one is content to pay a very high figure, it is no easy matter to find 
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a horse capable of pulling a waggonette satisfactorily by himself, even in a 
moderately hilly district. lor he must have bone to withstand the s.rain, an 
he must also have blood, or the pace will be a mere crawl, and every slight 
ascent will have to be walked up. B'g under-bred horses are of no use for this 
work, for it would seem that Nature never intended them to go out of a walk, 
for when they are forced out of their natural pace, they soon go to pieces, or 
develop that great bane of common-bred horses, side bones. On the other hand, 
if a horse will not pull a two-wheeled trap at a fair pace up and down mo-lerate 
hills, the sooner he finds his way to the kennels the better. A good wagyonette 
horse could not be obtained in the general way under seventy or eighty guineas, 
whereas a good trapper could be bought for a little more than half that sum. In 
small establishments one man has often to act as both groom and gardener ; 
consequently, if he has to clean a four-wheeled vehicle, he cannoi spead so 
much time in the garden as if he had only a dog-cart or a similar trap to wash. 
Perhaps the best plan is to keep both a dog-cart and a waggonette, and 
only to use the latter when absolutely necessary, for in a properly-cons‘ructed 
coach-house a carriage requires little attention when not in use. A great saving 
would also be effected in the way of horse-flesh by having the additional two- 
wheeled trap, while one set of harness could be made to serve both purposes 
equally well. One last wrinkle. Before you buy a waggonette with a top to it, 
be careful to see that it can be got into your coach-house, the roofs of these 
buildings being, as a rule, pitched very low in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PORBEAGLE, 

[To rue Eprror or * Country Lire.” | 
Sir,— More than once reference has been made in your interest- 
ing pages to the presence on our coasts during the current 
season of unusual numbers of the blue shark. This shark 
(Squalus glaucus) is a by no means rare visitor in these lati- 
tudes. Lately, however, another, and much more uncommon, 
shark, the porbeagle, is reported. The specimen whose photo- 


graph is enclosed was taken off Brighton in a herring-net by the 
Brothers Allen. Inthe hope that they may be of interest, | append 
a few notes on the natural history of this monster. The porbeagle 
(Lamna cornubica) is not a true shark ; he belongs to the same 





Photo. A. IT. Fry, Till PORBEAGLE. Brighton. 
group as the thrasher (Alopias vulpes) and the basking shark 
(Selache maximus), and occupies an interme liate position be- 
tween the blue shark, the toper, the nammerhead, and_ the 
smoothound (Mustellus vulgaris)—for whom he is sometimes 
mistaken-——families carcharidiia and notidanidee, of which latter 
only N. griseus, the six-gilled Mediterranean shark, is known in our 
waters. The porbeagle is much more whale-like in appearance 
than the other sharks, and may be distinguished from them by 
the depression at the root of the tail, and by the keel which runs 
along the side of the tail, plainly shown in the photograph. 
Both his anal and dorsal fins are smaller than with the rest of 
his family. In colour he is a dull grey, with white belly. His 
teeth are lancet-like, with a considerable set back. Beyond the 
fact that he is viviparous, little is known of his breeding. His 
usual. habitats are the Mediterranean, the North Atlantic, and 
the seas around New Zealand and Japan. In length the por- 
beagle varies from 5ft. to g}ft. The actual dimensions of the 
specimen figured were:—Length, 6ft. 4in.; girth, 4ft. rin. ; 
width of tail, 2ft. 3in.; height of dorsal fin, 13in.; length of 
pectoral fins, 17in.; weight, 16st. (224lb.). The other names by 
which the porbeagle is ‘known are herring shark (Danish), 
Beaumaris shark, Morgi Mawr (big dog-fish). His appearance 
is repulsive to a degree. The skin is covered witha filthy mucus, 
and exhales a disgustingly foetid smell. He feeds on 
any fish he can get; dog-fish, pike dogs, John Dorys, full- 
grown hake, and cuttle-fish have been found in the stomachs 
of captured specimens. The principal damage they do to 
the fisheries is by the destruction of herring-nets, and 
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by biting captured fish off the long lines. Couch reports having 
found in one of these fish three electro-plated spinning baits, on 
two of which the name of Hearder, 195, High Street, Plymouth, 
was still legible. The liver is small and contains little oil, and 
sharks are only valuable for oil. Formerly the Australian 
Government paid a royalty on specimens over a certain size 
captured. I hope you will consider these notes of sufficient 
interest to publish.—-Piscator Marinus. 
STRANGE FRIENDSHIPS. 
(To rue Eprror or “Country Lire.” 

Sir,—A letter in your paper of November 6th, just to hand here, 
as to the strange friendship between a fox, cat, and terrier, has 
prompted me to write about what, I think, you will consider a 
still stranger friendship and affection. A good many years ago, 
in Alexandria, at the house of Captain b., there was a large and 
rather vicious African monkey, or ape. Overhead where he was 
kept chained up there was a large pigeon coop, and one day a young 
half-fledged squab dropped out of the nest, and fell close to Jack. 
One would imagine that the monkey would have at once begun to 
pull out the few feathers in the bird, and to have ill-used it in 
the way usual with his kind. Far otherwise; Jack picked it up 
and cuddled and fondled it, and would not let anyone come near 
him to get the young pigeon away. When I used to see this 
strange couple, the pigeon was over a year or more old, and 
there was a great affection between him and Jack. On the 
latter’s part they could not be separated. He fed and fondled his 
feathered friend, and resented other pigeons coming and making 
love to his protégé. Nor could any biped approach Jack when 
he was engaged in his task of smoothing the bird’s feathers, and 
otherwise looking after the pigeon’s toilette, conducted in the 
usual monkey way. And it seemed that the friendship was very 
strong on both sides. In the following issue (November 13th, 
1897) there is a letter of ‘* Caniculus ” under the heading of ‘* Do 
Dogs See Ghosts?” Lam far from being superstitious, but I may 
state a couple of cases. I had at one time in this colony a 
perfect little Skye terrier, and a half-bred Spanish bloodhound. 
The little dog died on a Sunday, and I put it in a room under 
the house, intending to have the dear little fellow buried early next 
morning. An hour or so after, going for a walk, I loosed the big 
dog from out of the stable, and we passed through the lower part 
of the house, and close to the locked door of the room where the 
dead animal lay. Passing this door, the big dogs topped short, 
tucked his tail between his legs, and bolted back into the stable, 
howling most piteously for a long time. Had _ he seen his little 
friend’s ghost, or whence his fright ? He did not know, and could 
not see the dead dog was behind the door. A few years after I had 
an English black-and-tan terrier, and on the night that the best 
and dearest friend a man can be blessed with died, the breath 
could hardly have left the body when the dog Jet (a great pet of 
the deceased) began to howl, and did so for some hours 
after. Such cases are so numerous that common-sense, apart 
from superstition, makes it hard to do otherwise than believe 
in what the letter in question is headed.—IrisH BirpcaTcuer, 
Demerara. 


A FLIGHT OF GOLDEN-CRESTED WRENS. 
(To rue Eptiror or * Country Lire.’’| 

Sir,—I think it may interest some of your readers to hear of a 
rather singular sight that I witnessed when shooting in Norfolk 
on the Monday after Christmas Day. This was a flight of 
volden-crested wrens, some fifty, as 1 should guess, in number. 
The little birds were not flitting about from bush to bush 
independently, in their usual solitary and busy manner, but 
seemed to take flight on slight occasion, and all together, moving 
in a body from carr to carr (carr being the local name for a small 
plantation), and covering a distance of a couple of hundred yards 
or so at a flight. The birds appeared as it they were gathered 
together for migration purposes; but surely it is very late for 
any general migratory movement of our summer visitors towards 
the South. 1am aware that the season is exceptional, and that 
late visitants—the hoopoe, for example—have been noticed in 
your columns, but these solitary instances are not analogous to 
the migration of any large bodies of birds, such as this gathering 
of the little gold-crested wrens would indicate.—-REGULUs. 

[We are inclined to think that the sight witnessed by our correspondent 
must have been in the nature of a meeting preparatory to migration. Iis 
description of the birds’ restlessness and general movements favours that assump- 
tion, and the season has been so unusually mild that we ought to expect to find 
exceptions to the rule that prevails in winters of normal climate. —Eb. ] 

DOES THE NIGHTJAR EAT EGGS? 
[To THe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.’ 

Sir,—TI should be greatly obliged if any of your correspondents 
could tell me whether it is true that the nightjar (caprimulgus) 
eats the eggs of other birds. I declined to believe the story when 
it was told me by my keeper, thinking it was only part of his 
general scheme, according to which all that is not shot for sport 
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is to be shot for vermin, but I must say he rather staggered me 
by catching more than one nightjar in a trap baited with the eggs 
of thrushes. Ofcourse this experiment was not made very lately, 
but during last spring. I rebuked the man, and in order to stop 
his cruel trapping of these birds, as well as the robbery of 
tarushes’ eggs as bait for them, affected to be convinced of the 
truth of what he told me. But can any of your correspondents 
perchance bring confirmation of this? I had certainly always 
imagined the nightjar to be entirely an insect-feeding bird, and 
had thought the keeper’s tale on a par, in the first instance, with 
tuose legends which have earned this ill-starred little bird the 
name of “ goatsucker.”” But I must admit he has at least afforded 
me reason to doubt, and I should be much obliged if you would 
give me the opportunity in your columns of having my doubts 
cleared up.—Dunious. 


SHRUBS FOR THE SEA COAST. 

[To tHE Epiror or ‘*Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Would you kindly give me the names of a few shrubs 
likely to succeed well by the sea coast. I mean flowering shrubs. 
-R. Drvon. 


[In Devonshire you are particularly favoured. Many beautiful flowering 
shrubs will succeed, and some that beyond the Tweed would certainly be killed. 
You could choose from amongst the following :—Mexican orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata), the laurustinus, hardy fuchsias (graceful, very free-flowering shrubs, 
the slender shoots for many weeks clothed with bloom), hydrangeas, the feathery 
tamarisk, Chinese guelder rose (Viburnum plicatum), Ceanothus azureus, the 
mezereon, Magnolia conspicua, white, very early, Philadelphus Lemoinei and 
P. microphylla, two of the small-flowered mock-oranges, and dainty shrubs ; 
camellias, American azaleas, and the brightly-coloured Desfontainea spinosa. 
If the position is much exposed, you must of course have a protecting screen, and 
holly makes a splendid hedge, being evergreen and dense in growth.—EDb ] 


HOW ARE NEW FLOWERS PRODUCED ? 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—I should be much obliged if you could satisfy my curiosity 
as to how new flowers are produced—I mean those raised in 
nurseries and gardens not species natural to a country. I have 
been much interested lately in seeing some beautiful new Chinese 
primroses, and was anxious to learn how such results had been 
obtained, considering how poor in colour is the parent.—X. 


[This, of course, is a subject upon which much has been already written. 
All races of plants produced from two parents have been improved by cross- 
hybridisation and by sports. By cross-hybridisation we mean bringing two 
distinct flowers together to secure new blood and produce offspring likely to 
bring new forms into existence. If, for example, we noticed a shade of blue in 
some seedling flower in which that colour was not present, we should mark the 
variety showing the new departure and raise seed from it, or cross it with some 
other kind in which the blue shide would be still more. strongly developed. 
Many new flowers, chrysanthemums in particular, are sports—that is, a certain 
variety will throw a flower differing in colour from the parent, although, as a 
rule, preserving its form. Many of the finest chrysanthemums in cultivation are 
sports. Ina case like this, the shoot is propagated from. Hybrid denotes a 
cross made between two species, and hence we see the term natural hybrid when 
reading about orchids. A variety is the outcome of a cross between two forms 
which are themselves varieties, that is, not species. The beautiful races of garden 
flowers we see around us have been produced through the painstakin z endeavours 
of raisers, ever on the alert to fix some new departure or to improve upon 
existing creations. —ED. ] 





TO KEEP RABBITS ABOVE GROUND. 

(To rHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.’’| 
Sir,—I think it may interest many of your readers to hear the 
result of some experiments I have made for getting rabbits out 
of their holes by means of paraffin. The plan I have adopted is 
to fasten some paper that has been soaked in paraffin in the 
cleft of a short stick, and stick this into the ground a foot or so 
down the rabbits’ burrows. The effect of this seems to be that 
the rabbits, who hate the paraffin, will not leave the holes 
at all for about forty-eight hours; but at the end of that 
time I suppose they begin to get hungry, for they come out, and 
it is several days—the best part of a week, I sould say—before 
they will go back. Formerly I used to ferret the rabbits out, 
and everybody knows what a trouble the ferreting is-—how the 
ferret lies up, and everybody’s time is wasted; and even if you 
do take the precaution of sprinkling the ferret’s hair with some 
spirits of tar or other stuff that the rabbits object to, some of 
them will go back to the holes again, notwithstanding. I believe 
this plan of putting the paraffin-soaked paper in the burrows to 
be as much more efficacious as it is simpler, and the proof of the 
pudding is in-the eating, to use a homely metaphor. I have 
killed very many more rabbits on the same ground since I have 
adopted the paraffin plan than in the ferreting days. I do not 
find I have injured the stock by it, or made the rabbits at all 
inclined to leave the ground permanently. It keeps them 
above ground for a few days, which is just what the shooter 
wants. If anyone is led by this letter to adopt my plan—for 
which, however, I cannot claim the merit of originality—I am 
sure your readers would be pleased to hear whether his experience 
confirms my own.—L. F. Rice. 
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ONDAY: Like Hans Breitmann of fame, Essie gave a 
MI party. But her party shall not fade away in the 
Ewigkeit, but live in the annals of contemporary 
history. Here shall it be recorded that Essie looked quite too 
charming for a hostess, being arrayed in a perfectly plain white 
satin gown of Princess style, with just a few folds of the satin 
across the bust, a berthe and short sleeves of old point lace, two 
rows of pearls falling with diamond tasselled ends on to this 
lace from her neck, and her hair decorated with a single white 
feather. It is reprehensible conduct on the part of any hostess 
to appear to such advantage as Essie did last night. The many 
jet spangled gowns of her visitors lost their sparkle in the smooth, 
calm surface of that wonderful white satin of hers. An attractive 
young widow sartorially expressed her consolable grief in black 
satin embroidered in jet, with a lace vest and black plumes. 
The prettiest dress in the room after Essie’s was of silk 
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muslin, elaborately trimmed with yellow lace, with a sash of 
pale blue crépe de chine and a bunch of pink roses tucked into 
this in the front. Trixie wore a black and white striped velvet, 
with the skirt made on the new principle, with the seam at the 
knees in the front, and considerably higher at the back, trimmed 
with flounces of pale yellow lace mounted over white chiffon. 
The black and white velvet bodice showed a berthe of white 
chiffon, epaulettes of the velvet, and sleeves of the chiffon. Black 
and white is always a striking combination, and Trixie is tall 
enough to deserve its stripes. I wore my pale blue Liberty 
satin traced with steel sequins, which I thought was lovely when 
I bought it, but which now, alas! appears to me somewhat 
undesirable. Possession is nine points of the law of dissatisfac- 
tion in clothes, and the ubiquity of the sequin obliterates its every 
charm. All the evening dresses of my immediate fancy are repre- 
sented by miles of chiffon and lace, quite the most extravagant 
style, which can be exalted on high; but this is a detail render- 
ing the mode the more alluring. 

I have had all the girls in to tea, discussing the muffins of 
the day and the lovers of last night, and we all regretted to each 
other the conversational limits of the ordinary haunter of the 
ordinary ball-room. Practically, the task of entertaining falls 
entirely on the shoulders of the woman. She, in that anxiety to 
make the best of things characteristic of her sex, exerts herself 
to get bread out of a stone, to extract amusement out of a 
companion whose ideas are limited to the set of his necktie and 
the joys of the Palace Theatre. What heroines we really are, 
and all the time we are thus labouring hard do we assume a 
smiling countenance and steep our features in the “ beam of rare 
content.” 

WEDNEsDAyY: My library table is strewn with catalogues of 
the sales. Leaf after leaf of their printed pages did I read, till 
the feminine nature could stand it no longer; and although 
realising that my wardrobe is sufficiently capable of fulfilling its 
engagements, I tempted myself into shops and did eat of the 
feast of bargains spread on all the counters. I did not grudge 
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myself any of the purchases which I made, but one, for whic’ I 
take special praise, is the acquirement of some real Brussels lace 
appliqué, 6in. wide, at 3s. 11d. a yard. I ama perfect glutton at 
lace, deemi ig every costume the better for its influence, and this 
addition to my possessions which I achieved at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s gives me great pleasure. 1 also bought here an 
embroidered velvet toque with three superior feathers at one side, 
and another extravagance which I committed at Marshall’s was 
a length of white satin Duchess, of really magnificent quality, at 
5s. Od. a yard. Do I want it? No. Shalllever? Yes, often, 
always. White or black materials or silks may ever be regarded 
as profitable investments. Time does not stale nor custom 
change their infinite possibilities. And my various resolutions 
for economy, which I make yearly when the Christmas bills 
are pouring in, must wait their fulfilment for another week or two. 

I have found bunches of artificial flowers worthy of my best 
attention. A delicious bundle of violets, with pendant blossoms, 
was irresistible, because this is so useful to pin on to a black 
gown, or a blue one for that matter—no combination of colour 
is more attractive in my eyes than pale blue and mauve—and, 
after selecting these, | departed from the sales in peace with 
myself, determining to return and sin with prodigality again 
to-morrow, believing not in the cynic’s decree that the woman 
who sins shall be forgiven and she who confesses should be 
hanged. Who was it said that? I wonder. It has always 
struck me as showing forth a sweet unreasonableness. 

ipay: Lam not really in a mood to write this morning. 
I was dancing up till four o'clock, and | want to remember all 
the wonderful things I said. The * he” of my supper hour was 
an excellent listener, belonging to that delightful fraternity who 
read and write. He aj parently took my most frivolous and 
lippant utterances quite seriously, and was evidently mentally 
dubbing me a human document; and after he had listened atten- 
tively for half an hour, while | earnestly assured him that the 
dream of my life was a new dress every day, the realisation of 
my wildest hopes a fresh adcrer every week, and the paradise of 
my untutored soul was through the glazed white doors of a 
l‘rench sweet shop, he recommended me a course of Emerson, 
and sympathetically enquired whether | had ever written any- 
thing. I like people to ask me if I have ever written anything— 
it implies their belief that 1 could; and my companion further 
crediied me with the possession of a heart, and ventured to 
suggest that I lived in a false atmosphere. I have always a 
weakness for a man who makes this latter obscrvation—I hear 
it about once a week on an average; it is the modern substitute 
for the mediaval serenade. lolks who are inclined to adore you 
don’t come under your window and sing to you, the Tates be 
praised; but they murmur in your ear after supper that you live 
ina false atmosphere. Oh, life is very amusing if you take it 
that way. I feel inclined to take it ina very lazy way to-day. 
I am going to stay at home and do honour to my new teagown, 


g 
realising that my mother is right—ve girls have any right to 
wear tesgowns. What can be more pleasing than doing things 
which we have no right to do?) And my excuse for such conduct 
is clothed in the palest blue crépe de chine, fringed over a front 
of white crépe de chine, embroidered in blue forget-me-nots and 
pink roses, with a narrow edge of sable on a hood of the crépe 
de chine which falls over the shoulders, while the sleeves hang 
wing-fashion over white under-sleeves. It is a beautiful garment, 
and is a triumph in its way, having been manufactured out of 
remnants picked up at sales. In the wealth of economical oppor- 
tunities lies the poverty of the prodigal individual—a sound 
maxim this. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
Anouv JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

‘ 7’ F eivean illustration this week ofan exhibition Japanese Chrysanthemum, 
\W Mrs. W. IL. Lees, froma photograph kindly sent by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
of the Kyecroft Nursery, Lewisham. Those who have seen the great 
Chrysithemum shows in England will remember the name of Mr. Jones, whose 
groups have done much to vary the stiffand ugly way of displaying the flowers. 
British growers of the Chrysanthemum have of recent years given much attention 
to raising seedlings, and Mr. Jones has not been eclipsed in his evorts to produce 
new ant distinct forms. At one time it was considered hopelc.s to expect seed 
to germinate in this land, but such illusions have been happy dispelled. From 
Europe, America, and Japan itself new variet’es are imported each season, and 
we re‘oice to know that our Colonies are sending over to us the fairest of their 
productions. This type is remarkably distinct. The flowers are twisted in a 
delighiful way, like balls of unruly wool, and coloured with many glorious tints, 

sometimes self, shades of one colour, or a medley of hues. 

CULTURE OF THE PLANTs. 

It is not too much to write that anyone may grow Chrysanthemums with 
considerable success, if they are prepared to give them constant attention. The 
time for propagation is Letween December and March, Insert the cuttings in 
light and gritty soil, keeping the frame or greenhouse in which they are placed 
at a temperature of about 45deg. Cuttings will root in about one 
nonth, some varieties rooting more quickly than others. Varieties .of slow 
growth will not root until six weeks have elapsed. One good watering after the 
cuttings are insericd in the compost will generally suffice until they have rooted. 
Use for the cuttings shallow boxes or pots of various sizes. In the latter case, 
insert them just inside the pots, plunging the latter in cocoanut-fibre refuse or 
sivilar mater’al ina small frame placed on the greenhouse bench. Put a few 
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pieces of glass over the framework, and wipe off excessive moisture both 
morning and evening, thus helping to prevent ‘* damping.” When the cuttings 
have rooted, give air to the frame, gradually increasing the quantity until they 
can be fully exposed in the greenhouse. Commence, then, to pot them up singly 
into small pots, which should be returned to the shelf near the glass. When the 
weather becomes milder and danger of severe frost is over, put the plants in 
frames outside, where they must remain until April or May, when they may be 
fully exposed. Repot the plants from time io time when the roots require 
more space ; not, however, be‘ore this occurs. The diameter of the pots at the 
various stages of repotting should be 3in., 4in., 6in., and finally gin. or roin. 
across. 
SUMMER MANAGEMENT. 

During the summer and autumn stand the plants upon a layer of coai ashes 
in some sheltered but sunny part of the garden. A favourite positioa for them 
is by the side of the walk in the kitchen garden. When, however, they are 
placed in rows, let there be a space of 4{t. between each row and 15in. between 
the plants. Never allow the soil to become dust dry, and during July give weak 
manure water, increasing its strength gradually, but avoiding too strong a 
dose. Until the end of September continue to feed the plants, when gradually 
lessen the supp ies of artificial or natural manure water until the flowers have 
half expanded, when only give clear water. At this time remove the plants to 
the greenhouse, never over-crowding, and ventilate freely except when foggy 
weather prevails, then open on'y the top ventilators; godeg. to 5o0deg. is a 
suitable temperature. 
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Tue Most BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES. 

The follow:ng kinds represent the finest of the Japanese class. Mme. Carnot, 
Western King, Emily Silsbury, Lady Byron, and Elsie Teichmann, are all pure 
white, except the last-named, which is of a pearly shade. Rich yellows are the 
yellow Mme. Carnot, Modesto, Edith Tabor, Phoebus, and Oceana. Other 
welcome varieties are Elthorne Beauty, bright rose ; Ella Curtis, golden yellow 
and bronze; Julian Scaramanga, terra-cotta touched with bronze; Lady Hanham, 
rosy cerise, tinted ye!low; M.lano, cherry carmine; Australie, rose amaranth, 
silvery reverse; Eva Knowles, reddish apricot; Mrs. Hermann Kloss, deep 
orange and chestnut; Viviand Morel, silvery mauve; Charles Davis, golden bronze ; 
William Seward, deep crimson ; Pride of Madford, crimson cerise ; M. Chenon 
de Léche, of a rosy shade; Ilairy Wonder, bronze buff; Ed. Molyneux, dark 
crimson ; and Mrs. W. H. Lees, of which an illustration is given. To secure a 
flower of such fine proportions as that shown, retain the first crown bud—that is, 
the second bud appcaring upon the shoots. 

WINTER-FLOWERING ILONEYSUCKLES. 

It is seldom one sees the fragrant winter-flowering Honeysuckles (Lonicera) 
grown in gardens. ‘There are two species which deserve a note—L., fragrantissima 
and L. Standishi—which belong to the class known as Bush Honeysuckles, 
because more bushy in growth than the Dutch and other free-growing varieties. 
Although the winter-flowering Honeysuckles may be, and are, best adapted for 
growing in bush form, they are usually grown against a wall. We think this is 
desirable, especially when a plant can be trained near the window. The 
fragrance of the flowers is blown into the room, and on many winter days it is 
sufficiently mild to open the windows. Although the flowers are not conspicuous, 
their perfume is penetrating. They are of a whitish colour. 

THE SEED SEASON. 

The arrival of the catalogues from nurserymen, not a few of them extremely 
artistic in design, reminds us that winter is ebbing away. It is always wise 
policy to order early, but never sow too soon, as no good results from this 
practice. In the meantime, prepare the ground carefully for the various crops, 
and this should aiways be carried out long before actual sowing takes place, so 
that the soil may get thoroughly sweetened by frosts and rains. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly help readers desirous of 
information about gardening in any of its branches. 





